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Advertiſement. 


Tux Author of theſe Es5ays and MrDpiTATIONS, 
was a layman of reſpectability, exemplary in his 
life, and eminent in his profeſſion. He left no 
direct orders for making them public; but, it hav- 
ing been obſerved, that the wor {ome lay- 
men (PASCHAL, BoYLE, NELSON, ADDISON, 
FoRBES, JENYNs, &c.) on the ſide of religion, 
were more attended to and read with leſs pre- 
judice, than thoſe of many among the clergy :— 
with a feryent hope that this may tend to the 
ſame good purpoſe is the motive for its publica- 
tion, and perhaps no period required ſuch aſſiſt- 


ances more than the preſent age, 


E;̃ͥ 8 
| ON THE © 
DEATH OF DOCTOR M-BRIDE. 


— 


How ſtill the eve !—not Zephyr wings its way, 
While night creeps on, with ſolemn, gentle pace, 
S>reading ner ſable curtain o'er the day, 
And calls to reſt all nature's buſy race. 


Tho? weak yon taper lights the humble cot, 
It ſhows a bliſs to palaces unknown ; 

Its tenants happy, though they've toilſome got 
A ſcanty meal, beneath a tyrant's frown. 


Yet ſweet repaſt, the ſhort and ſimple fare, 

Not treaſuring ills; which ſtill on grandeur wait 
And ſweet their reſt, for guilty, thorny care 

Flies their rough pillows, for the down of ſtate, 


O!] bleſt ſerenity : how does the mind, 
RuMed by many a ſtormy, cutting blaſt, 

Seek thy aſſuaging balm ? then, Heav'n, be kind, 
And make me humble, if content I taſte. 


Put, hark !—now ſprings afreſh the riſing gale ! 
It riſes {till—though comes fo tardy near, 

As if from woe it bore ſome heavy tale, 

Which fain wou'd backen from a friendly ear, 


Still, ſtill it ſwells; and, oh! prophetic mind! 
From yonder ſacred dome it wafts a knell, 

Whoſe note yet {trives to die upon the wind, 

Leſt the fad news too ſpeedy it may tell. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DR. M BRIDE. 


Whoe'er thou art, who thus obedient gave 
A fleeting life to unrelenting death; 

May'ſt thou find bliſs triumphant in the grave, 
As ſure as Pæon, when he yields his breath ! 


Pzon: what mean'ſt thou, Echo, to return [name ? 
With ſadden'd voice, that much-lov'd honour'd 
Sure nought betides him, that I now ſhould mourn 
A friend ſo dear to merit and to fame? 


Ah! me !—why blaze thoſe torches near the grove 
Where dwells my friend ;—and why that cry of 
woe; : 
And what that crowd, that there fo ſulenin move, 
Say, gentle traveller, if the cauſe you know ? 


e And have the tidings not aſſail'd your ear, 

« Which ache the heart of many a faithful breaſt ? 
«© Tis the ſad burial of a man moſt dear, 

« Pzon the wiſe, the honour'd, the careſs'd.“ 


Pzon !—ye Powers, ſupport me !—what, my ir end, 
Whoſe door now waits thy ſtep !--of him bereay'd; 
O cruel fate !—and could not Science lend 
A hand to ſave him, whom ſo many ſav'd ? 


Nor thou, Philoſophy a life prolong, 
Which fo enrich'd thy deep- ſought treaſur'd ſtore? 
Twas paſling hard ;—but Pl] attend the throng 
That wails a public loſs, ſince he's no more. 


Tis done—He's now to native earth return'd, 
As far as as frail mortality departs; 

But all his virtues ſhall be richly urn d 
Within the center of a thouſand hearts, 
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EPITAPH ON DR. M BRIDE. 


Tho? the grav'd monument can little add 
To keep alive a fame that has no end; 

Yet if *tis rais'd above his clay. cold bed, 
Bear it this tribute from a weeping friend. 


E 4 ©. 
VIRTUE. 
How ſweet thy ſleep, my votive ſon ! 
How true thy dream of future bliſs ! 


Tho? Science claims thee for her own, 
*T1s 1 that gain'd thee happineſs, . 


FAME. 
To ſpread afar be mine the joy 
Thy name embrac'd by ev'ry wind: 
My trump fhall ſound, O! ſweet employ ! 
The ſtrength and graces of thy mind. 


TIME. 
And let me join, O Virtue! Fame! 
To fix your fav'rite's happy lot; 
I'll from oblivion ſave his name, 
When million others are forgot. 
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O HUMAN LITE I—how e mutable, how vain! 
How thy wide ſorrows circumſcribe thy joy? 
O ſunny iſland, in a ſtormy main; 
A ſpot of azure, in a cloudy fky 
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OF 


RETIREMENT 


FROM 


B U SIN EE 3 6 


Sour authors have beautifully deſeribed the charms 
of retirement, and the happineſs of thoſe who are maſ- 


ters of their own time, and can employ it in works 
and contemplations, ſuitable to the duty and dignity 
of a rational being, who muſt give an account of his 
actions. 


Others again, better acquainted with the human 


heart, have declaimed warmly againſt retirement, ap- 


pealing to daily experience, which ſhows, that all 
who quitted buſineſs, ſoon had reaſon to repent of 
their raſhneſs, as having, in effect, condemned them- 
ſelves to perpetual gloomineſs and melancholy. 

As thoſe authors have viewed retirement in differ - 
ent lights, we need not wonder that their ſentiments 
about it are ſo different. There is no doubt, that 
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2 PRINCIPLES OF 


molt of thoſe who did retire from buſineſs, ſeem to 
have been diſcontented in retirement, and would 
gladly retura to their former employments, could 
they return with decency ; but it is equally certain, 
that ſuch unſteady minds have not previouſly conſider- 
ed how their time was to be filled up, and their 
thoughts employed in retirement, before they deter- 
mined to relinquiſh their reſpective profeſſions or 
occupations, | +: 

You pleaſe yourſelf, my dear friend, (as perhaps 
all men in buſineſs do) with the hopes of eaſe and re- 
ceſs in ſome period of your life; give me leave, there- 
fore, to offer my opinion of what may be previouily 
neceſſary to make you happy in that ſituation. 

No man ought to retire from buſineſs while he has 
youth and vigour to purſue it. If he retires thro? 
indolence, or voluptuoumeſs, beſides hurting himſelf, 
he is unjuſt to the community, which cannot ſubſiſt 
comfortably without the mutual labour and aid one 
of another : and if he retires from a motive of religion 
toward God, he leaves half the taſk unnerformed for 
which he was ſent into the world, by being uſeleſs to 
his neighbours. Lc Co | 
On the other hand, an old man ſnould not, through 
covetouſneſs, chooſe to fink under the burden of his 
profeſſion, rather than throw it aſide ; but if his cir- 
cumſtances will give him leave, ſhould decently make 
kis retreat from the buſy world, before his faculties 
are impaired, and he becomes the ſubject of cenſure 
or ridicule ; and efpecially, before it be too late to 
ſearch and know his own heart; which is a leſſon hard- 
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VIRTUE AND MORALITY, 4 
er to learn, and more important, than perhaps he may 
imagine. | 

A man's circumſtances ought to be independent be- 
fore he pretends to quit buſineſs, either by being maſ- 
ter of a large eſtate, which will enable him to live in 
afluence ; or, by levelling his mind to a moderate 


fortune, and by having ſuch an abſolute command 


over his appetites, that they ſhall not defire any gra- 
tification but what he can innocently and conveniently 
afford. | 3 _ 

The maſters of overgrown eſtates, got in buſineſs, 
rarely know when they have enough ; or, if ever they 
think of a retreat, it is too commonly from a vain 
affectation of ſpending in empty ſhow, and inhoſpita- 
ble grandeur, a ſmall part of what was amaſſed, per- 
haps, by rapine or parſimony. Such undiſciplined 
minds can form no notion of a wiſe or virtuous retire- 


ment. 


A man of a moderate fortune (for it is to ſuch 1 
write) has ſeveral things to conſider with reſpect to 
himſelf, and to his connexions in life, before he ven- 
tures on retirement. He ought, in the firſt place, to 
be ſo far acquainted with his own heart, as to be fully 
ſatisfied that no ſeeds of covetouſneſs lurk there, 
which may ſpring up to his diſquiet ; leſt, by throw- 
ing himſelf out of an employment, which added daily 
to his income, his equanimity ſhould ſtagger, and he 
ſhould become afraid of poyerty, after his gain hag 
run into other channels, and his repentance will avail 


bim nothing, Let him never quit buſineſs whoſe 


heart is tainted with avarice, otherwiſe he will be- 
B 2 | 


4 PRINCIPLES OF | 
come his family's tormentor, and his own; and his 
frantic terrors of imaginary wants will be ſure to poi- 
ſon every bleſſing that he poſſeſſes. | 

He muſt, in the next place, take eſpecial care not 
to retire on account of any diſguſt or peeviſh humour, 
into which he has been thrown by diſappointments or 
bad uſage. If fretfulneſs ſhould be his inducement 
to quit buſineſs, he muſt always continue on the fret, 


wiſe man, ſurely, would build any important reſolu- 
tion upon a tranſient humour, which may ſoon change, 
and leave him to reflect with regret on his raſh con- 
duct, when perhaps it is too late to rectify his error. 
He muſt, in the third place, conſider, that it is not 
an eaſy matter to ſubdue old and ſtubborn habits. A 
round of buſineſs, in which an induſtrious man has 
moved, from morning to night, for many years, in 
which he knew how to employ every hour of his time, 
and often thought theſe hours too ſhort ; ſuch an hab- 
itual round, I ſay, mult at laſt become natural to him. 
To be, therefore, abruptly thrown out of it by retire- 
ment, where every ſpring of action is altered or loſt, 

muſt diſconcert him, and prove irkſome. If a man 
has not pre viouſly conſidered what he was about to do; 
if he has not gradually weaned himſelf from his uſual 
attachments; and, above all, if he has not ſteadily 
reſolved to fill up, with ſome new employment, every 
vacuity which the loſs of his former buſineſs muſt 
make in his time, he will, like a fiſh out of water, 
pant after his natural element. Retirement will be- 
come like a priſon to him ; he knows not how to em- 


otherwiſe he will loſe his reliſh for retirement. No 
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ploy his thoughts; and his mind will grow torpid 
through inaction. There is now no paſſion to rouſe 
him, no preſent gain to allure him, no variety to en- 
gage his attention as formerly, and no pleaſing inter- 
courſe with perſons converſant in the ſame ſtudies, 
or aſſiduous in the ſame purſuits, to ſooth or relieve him. 
Every moment therefore feels tedious to him, and he 
falls inſenſibly into a dejection of ſpirits, which, by 
precluding the hopes of good, and magnifying the ap- 
prehenſions of evil, renders him completely wretched. 
This is a rock that ſome wiſe and good mea haye ſtruck 
on, though, by a little previous reflexion, it might have 
been eaſily avoided ; for I was well acquainted with 
an old man retired from buſineſs, whoſe time was ſo 
regularly employed, that when any unuſual occurrence 
broke in upon his little ſcheme, (as he called it) he 
thought himſelf obliged to quicken his diligence next 
day, in order to recover the hours he had loſt by that 
interruption. 

But beſides judging deliberately of his power over 
his own appetites, paſſions and habits, a man mult 
likewiſe attend to his connexions in life. If he has 
children, 1t is dangerous to quit buſineſs, becauſe, in 
caſe of unforeſeen misfortunes, they muſt be involved 
in his dificulties, though they have not his firmneſs to 
fupport them. If he has a wife, he thould never re- 
tire without her deliberate approbation of his deſign, 
and without an equal diſpoſition in her to contentment 
and reſignation in all events: for ſuppoſe him to have 
any humanity, her ſufferings (ſhould any happen) 
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muſt afflict him more than his own, eſpecially, if he 
has prevailed with her, againſt her inclination, to 
put her to ſo ſevere a trial. Nay, if a man has relati- 
ons of merit who depend upon him, humanity requires 
(in caſe his eſtate be not ſufficient to maintain them 
and himſelf) that he ſhould defer his retirement, un- 
til he can ſettle them in a rational way of maintain- 
ing themſelves by their own induſtry. | 
Laſtly, with regard to one's old companions and 
neighbours, it muſt be conſidered, that as intereſt is 
the ſtrongeſt band of union and good will among men, 
ſo he, whoſe profellion is any way beneficial to his 
neighbours, will be ſure. to poſleſs their eſteem ; but 
when once he has relinquiſhed that employment, which 
was the ſource of the reſpect paid him, he muſt ex- 
pect to be :.ighted. by thoſe, whole intereſt alone in- 
duced them to careſs him. Such neglect may at firſt, 
indeed, give ſome uneaſineſs to a generous and difin-, 
tereſted mind; but that uneaſineſs will ſoon be remov- 
ed, when one reileQs. that it is no ſmall pleaſure to 
have an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing real from pre- 
tended friendſhips; and that the coldneſs of narrow 
hearts, which mind only their own particular intereſt, 
deſerves rather to be pitied than reſented. 

Let us now take a view of the other fide, and ſup- 
poſe that a man has been guilty of no previous impru- 
dence, with regard to his intended retreat, and that 
he has laid down a proper plan for the employment 
of his time. In ſuch a caſe, retirement ſiculd be a 
delightful ſituation, at leaſt to old age. A receſs 
from the fatigue, anxiety, diſſipation and diſappoint- 
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ments which attend buſineſs, and which had fo long 
prevented his attention to things ot ſtill greater mo- 
ment; an exemption from temptations to envy, fraud, 
flattery, diſſimulation, intemperance and revenge; 
and, in their ſtead, to enjoy à ſerenity of mind, un- 
diſturbed by the falſe purſuits, impertinencies, inſin- 
cerity, and ſnares of a buſy life; and to have leiſure 
for recollection and amendment : if a man has a juſt 
regard to the longeſt part of his duration, ſuch a 
change ſhould make him happy. 

But though ſeveral vices may be avoided by retire- 
ment, there ſtill remain many to be conquered, which 
are ready to intrude upon that ſtate; and many virtues 
to be cultivated, ſutficient to give us full employment 
tor every day of our lives, if we carefully attend to 
them. I ſhall, for a ſpecimen, name only two of 
each ſort, of the vices, peeviſhneſs and /loth, and of 
the virtues, reſignation and beneficence. 

Among the vices apt to haunt retirement, is peevi/h- 
neſs. When a man ſtands no longer in need of his 
triends, toward carrying on his affairs with ſucceſs, 
he often loſes that complaiſance which made him for- 
merly agreeable, and ſometimes contraQs a fretful- 
neſs and moroſeneſs of temper, which grow upon 
him by indulgence, Inſtead of complying with others 
in their innocent humours or amuſements, he ſtudies 
only to pleaſe himſelf, He diſcovers a doymatical 
ſufficiency, and a bluntneſs in his converſation and 
behaviour, which, increaſing by degrees, render him 
at leaſt odious to his former companions, and inſup- 
portable to his own family, where the ſtorm falls hea, 
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ent to exaſperate thoſe who ſtudy to pleaſe us? Is 


there no gratitude due for benefits we have received ? 
Do we czaſe to be ſocial creatures, becauſe we have 
quitted buſineſs ? What true ſatisfaction can remain 
to him, whoſe ruſticity has driven all his diſtintereſted 
friends away? That ſoul muſt be ſavage indeed, 
which feels no joy in pleaſing others. And though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe a peeviſh or moroſe man to be, in 
other reſpects, virtuous; yet, {till ſuch a cynical vir- 
tue, has much fewer charms than that which is at- 
tended with a mutual intercourſe of humanity and 


good humour, and gives a reliſn to all our other 
bleſſings. | 
Another errour ready to creep into our retreat, is 


Noth. When a man thinks that he has made a com- 


fortable proviſion for old age, and finds himſelf no 
longer obliged to toil for his daily ſubſiſtence, he is 
apt to fall from his former hurry, into the contrary ex- 
treme of ſloth and indolence, to riſe late, and to lay ex- 


erciſe aſide. But to this conduct, without calling in 


any moral conſideration, we need only oppoſe health; 
for he who, from muck exercile in the courſe of his 
buſineſs, ſinks into lazineſs and indolence, will moſt 
certainly impair-his health, and ſhorten his days. The 
hnmours which were kept in circulation by exerciſe, 
will ſtagnate and grow acrimonious by floth, and 
bring on ſuch complaints as muſt make his life miſe- 
rable. Reaſon and experience verify this obſeryation, 
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and he who thinks otherwiſe, will ſoon be brought 
to conviction by his diſtempers. 

Of the virtues to be practiſed in retirement, I have 
alſo named two, nation and beneficence ; each“! 
of which is difficult to be attained, and yet extremely 
conducive to happineſs. It is not eaſy to acquire a 
habit of reſignation to the divine will; for when we 
have formed our own ſchemes, as we imagine, with 
prudence and caution, we conclude, that they ought 
to ſucceed according to our wiſhes ; and, if they miſ- 
carry, we are apt to murmur at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, and think our fate hard ; though it fre- 
quently happens that, had they taken effect, we muſt 
inevitably have been ruined. But can any thing be 
more agreeable to right reaſon, more becoming weak 
and ignorant creatures, ſuch as we are, or more con- 


ducive to our peace of mind, than an intire reſigna- 


tion to the diſpoſal of that Being, who has infinite 


_  ® Tho! reſignation is amiable and uſeful in every condition 


of life, it is more particularly ſo in retirethent ; becauſe, in 
caſe of unexpected loſſes, you have no reſource but in this vir- 
tue; whereas, while you continue in buſineſs, you may repair 
your fortune by increaſing your diligence. 

Beneficence alſo ſhould be more deeply rooted in the heart, 
aſter a man has retreated, than it was before, leſt he ſhould 
think the diminution of his income, from laying down his em- 
ployment, a good apology for diminiſhing his charity, which 
is no apology at all; for a man is obliged to do full as much 
good in a voluntary retirement as he did in buſineſs, and has no 
right to let his retreat injure thoſe who depend upon his aſſiſt- 


ance, how neceſſary ſoever he may find it to deny himſelf 


ſome gratifications. 
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wiſdom to contrive, infinite power to execute; and 
infinite goodneſs to direct whatever can relate to our 
happineſs? Moſt certain it is, that he loſes the higheſt 
felicity which can be en on earth, who does not, 
with a cheerful acquieſcence rely on the Supreme 
Being, and with a th ankful heart, acknowledge his 
perpetual mercies. 

Beneficence likewiſe is a virtue difficult to be at- 
tained, becauſe our ſ5mpathy with people in diſtreſs 
is painful to us, and the aſſiſtance we propoſe to give 
them, may coſt us labour, time, or money; and the 
more extenſive one's charity is, the greater {till is the 
trouble and expence attending it. But the expediency 
of this virtue is manifeſt ; for ſince we mult have ſome 
intercourſe with mankind, as long as we live, and 
ſince no man knows whether he niay not himſelf ſtand 
m need of help before he leaves the world, we can- 
not, in juſtice or decency, expect kindneſs from 
others, unleſs we are ready to ſhow kindneſs in our 
turn. Love and be beloved, is a maxim eſtabliſhed by 
every man's experience. And the great Father of 
the univerſe, Who mn that, of all his creatures, 
we ſhould be the moſt miſerable without the recipro- 
cal aid one of an ths” has, for our own intereſt, 
commanded us to love our neighbours as ourſelves. 

Belides, as we can make no recompence to God for 
his continual favours to us, we ſhovld ſhow our grati- 
tude to him by our kindneſs to his creatures, and be 
glaii, at his deſire, and for his ſake, to do all the good 
we can to our neighbour, | 

Having thus lightly touched upon a few of the ma- 


Da- 
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ny virtues we ought to cultivate, and the many er- 
rours we ought to avoid in retirement, I ſhall only add 

a very ſhort {ſketch of the proper employment of every 
day, to prevent our minds from growing torpid, our 
health from being impaired, and our hours from be- 
coming tedious to us, through ination. 

Let him who has retired from buſineſs, employ 
ſome thoughts every morning early, in recollecting 
his paſt life, in mending his heart, and in preparing 
himſelf, after ſuch a manner, as may give him hopes 
of meeting with a gracious reception at that awful 
tribunal, where, by the courſe of nature, he mult 
ſoon appear. Let him, 1n the next place, do ſome- 
thing in his own profeZon according to his capacity, 
and the opportunitics of oem Which he has 
had, allowing no day to pais away without drawing, 
(in imitation of Apelles) at leaſt, one line; and let 
him always commit the reſult of his thoughts to writ- 
ing, that he may have recourſe to it when he pleaſes, 
and not be obliged, either to redouble his labour, or 
loſe what he has acquired, when his memory may 
chance to be impaired. ' Let him then (if the weather 
will permit) ride * or walk abroad to partake of thoſe 
rural pleaſures, which ſo greatly contribute to health 
of body and vigour of mind, What can gratify a 
man's ſenſes or reaſon more, than to view the various 
productions of the fields, and to contemplate the won- 
lerful contrivance of Providence in their gradual in- 


* Sce the charming deſcription which the younger Pliny gives 
the uninterrupted regularity of Spurinna, whom he propoſes 
or his model, if ever he ſhouldarrive ai old age. Epiſt, i. lib. g. 
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12 PRINCIPLES-.OF 
creaſe, from the opening ſeed tothe perfect plant! 
What amazing variety of inimitable beauties does the 
floriſt diſcern in the hyacinth, the tulip, the ranuncu- 
lus, auricula and polyanthus; and in other flowers o 
the different ſeaſons? Or if he chooſes to raiſe his eye 
from thoſe ſmaller objects to the great works of nature, 
what can fill the ſoul with a more awful idea of the 
author of our being, and with a greater complacency 


in his protection, than the magnificent proſpects o 


hills, lawns and rivers; mountains, ſeas and foreſts; 
with the auguſt view of the heavens. But if he can- 
not go abroad, let him, within doors, employ him- 
ſelf in ſome bodily exerciſe, of which a great variety 
may be contrived. - After this is done, he may ſpend 
the remainder of the day in viſiting and obliging his 
neighbours, or in ſuch innocent recreations and amuſe- 
ments as may be moſt agreeable to his taſte; and then 
cloſe the evening as he began the morning. 

In a word, let him be careful to keep his mind fully 


and rationally employed for the preſent, and his proſ- 


pect ſerene for the future. But, to prevent the loſs 
of that health, which gives a reliſh to all other enjoy: 


ments, let him not neglect the practice of zemperance 


and daily exerciſe. 


or OLD 40. 


© age may be diſtinguiſhed into three periods, 


The firſt may be called vigorous or green old age, 


and may, in good conſtitutions, be ſuppoſed to ex- 
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tend from ſixty to ſeventy. The ſecond may be call - 
ed declining or ſtooping old age, and may be ſup- 
poſed to reach from ſeventy to fourſcore. And the 
third period, which (unleſs tlie conſtitution is extra- 
ordinary good) may juſtly be termed decripit or 
helpleſs old age, creeps on from fourſcore to the con- 
cluſion of life. When, therefore, we ſpeak of the 
happineſs or dignity of old age, we generally take in 
no more than the two periods from ſixty to fourſcore; 
for (as we ſhall obſerve in the ſequel) to deſire an ex- 
treme old age, or immortality on earth, in the preſent 
condition of human nature, would be the moſt abſurd 
wiſh that ever was conceived ; and, if obtained, the 
moſt pernicious. | 
How invaluable a blefling is a virtuous, cheerful, 
and healthy old age, when the judgment, arrived at 
full maturity, difplays more ſtrength and beauty 
than ever it did before! But ſuch a felicity is not 
common, and therefore, ſome of the ancients would 
not allow old age to be any better than a middle ſtate 
between health and ſickneſs, while others called it the 
moſt odiors and wretched period of human life, 
How ſhail theſe different opinions be reconciled ? 
The truth is, ſome conſtitutions are naturally fo infirm 
from their infancy, that ſcarce could Aſculapius him- 
ſelf (to uſe Galen's phraſe) keep them alive to three- 
ſcore. If ſuch a conſtitution ſhould, byextreme care, 
ſometimes live to grow oid, their age, like their 
youth, muſt be ſubject to many complaints, and may 
properly enough be called a middle ſtate between 


health and ſickneſs. It is alſo true, that accidental vio- 
0 | 
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lence may reader age, as well as youth, unhappy. 
But when we conſider old age ſingly, and apart from 
thoſe contingent circumſtances, we ſhall find that the 
diſtreſs incident to that period ariſes, for the moſt 
part, from the fault of the man, and not of his years; 
and that the riotouſneſs or imprudence * of youth or 
manhood (if they do not deſtroy lite in its prime) com- 
monly ſow the ſeeds which gradually grow up and ai- 
flict old age. Such afflictions, therefore, ought to be 
charged on the vices and errours from which they 
ſprung, and not imputed as the neceſſary conſequence 
of age, which is often free from them. 

It is equally unjuſt to impute ſuch evils to what is 
called a man's hard fate, or misfortune ; + for gene- 
* One ſort of imprudence, innocent indeed and bewitching, 
but fatal to a tender conſtitution, is a tov eager and aſſiduous 


application to ſtudy. Pity it is, that a vigorous mind ſhould 
harraſs a delicate body, and give it no reſpite until worn out 
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and (if I may ule that expreſſion) cruſkes the mind in its fall; 
whereas, in a moderate purſuit of knowledge, both body and 
mind might have continued cheerful and healthy to old age. 
But why ſhould a good man ſhorten his daysin the purſuit of any 
ſcience. A vain and tranſient fame, after he is gone, will make 
him no recompenſe. And when he ſhall miagle with ſuperior 
ſpirits, he will ſoon perceive how ſmall, comparatively, was all 


that treaſure of knowledge which he took ſo much pains to ac- 
cu mulate. | | 
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+ Homer introduces Jupiter, complaining that men accuſe the 
Gods for misiortunes which their own folly brings upon them; 
Ove CD,, Odyſſ. lib, 1. 32, 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills created free, 
Charge al] their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranſlate, 

And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. BRN 00M, 


by exceſſive fatigue, in a few years, it ſinks under the yoke, 
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VIRTUE AND MORALITY. 15 
rally ſpeaking, that is but a ſofter name for his miſ- 
conduct, In like- manner, peeviſhneſs, avarice and 
cenſoriouſneſs, with which age is reproached, ſhould 
be aſcribed to mens” bad morals, and not to their years; 
{ſince we daily fee young perſons who are fretful and 
covetons, and old people who are complaiſant, and 
generous to a high degree. And though it mult be al- 
lowed that ſome old men, contrary to ail the dictates 
of reafon and religion, perſiſt in theſe vices, it muſt 
be alſo confeſſed, that the propenſity towards them 
appeared early in life, and did not commence with 
its laſt ſtages. Let us ſuppoſe an old nian of good ſta- 
mina, unhurt by former excefſes of any kind, and 
trained up in a virtuous courſe from which he has 
rarely deviated ; can we call him wretched? ſo far 
from it, that ſuch a man, by obſerving a few neceſ- 
fary rules, with regard to his health, may enjoy a 
larger ſhare of happineſs than ever he did before. Nay, 
ſome great geniuſes of antiquity went ſo fer, as to at- 
firm that old men were particular favourites of hea- 
ver *; © 

In Cicero's admirable treatiſe De Senectute, we 
read of a multitude of great men among the Romans, 
whoſe age was highly uſeful to their country, an 
pleaſant to themſelves. If we believe Cornaro, (and 


there is no reaſon to ſuſpect his veracity) no period of 


v APdvalo: Tiwari Texaioligus dviewns lliad, xxili. 
lin. 788. 
Th' immortal Gods revere a good old man. 
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= PRINCIPLES OF 
life could be more delightful than his age was. But 
Cornaro, you will ſay, lived over abſtemiouſly and 
preciſely, eating and drinking by weight and meaſure, 
which is a ſervitude too mean and ſelfiſh to be under- 


gone for the ſake of a tranſient life, that, with all 


our care, cannot be ſtretched to any conſiderable du- 
ration. Iwill allow, that Cornaro's ſcrupulous regu- 
larity was well adapted to his delicate and flender 
frame; but then his method of living is by no means 
neceſſary, or proper to be imitated by thoſe of a more 
vigorous conſtitution, The late excellent biſhop of 
Worceſter, doctor Hough, eat fleh meat ſuificient 
to ſatisfy his appetite; and drank ſome wine and 
ſtrong beer every day; and yet lived in good health 
and ſpirits, with the perfect uſe of all his limbs and 
ſenſes to ninety three, and upwards. As to his mental 
faculties, they ſeemed to be rather improved than im- 
paired by time. Diſtinguiſhed as he was, by the be- 
nevolence of his heart, he was no leſs ſo by his polite 
accompliſhments, and a peculiar elegance and dignity 
appeared in all he did and ſaid, to the laſt moment of 
his amiable lite. 

How auguſt and awful is the view that Philologus 
of Ravenna gives us of ſeveral Venetian ſenators, eve- 
ry one at leaſt an hundred years old, who frequently 
appeared in public together, in his younger days, ve- 
nerable with their white locks and magnificent robes, 
attracting almoit the edoration of the beholders. 
This was the lovely effect, fays our author, of mode- 
ration and temperance, which he never e::pected to. 
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ſee again, ſince luxury and avarice led unhappily 
gained ſo great an aſcendant, that, in his latter days, 


ſcarcely did one noble Venetian ap pear in public, who 


had arrived to the age of ninety. | 

You will tell me perhaps, that theſe gentlemen, 
and the Romans extolled by Cicero, were rich and 
powerful, which made their age reſpectable ; but 
how ſhall age and poverty be ſupported together? Ci- 
cero ailures us that the poet Ennius, ſupported him- 


ſelf under both with great magnanimity. Virgil's 


old Corycian gardener was as happy as a king. Ma- 
ny of the ancient philoſophers lived cheerfully under 
a load of years and poverty, declaring, that if their 
wealth was ſmall, their wants were ſtill ſmaller. And 
ſurely, it was not owing to their riches or power, 
that the firſt hermits who retired from the world to 
avoid perſecution, lived ſo long, and io ſerenely in 
their deſarts. 

Would you know theſe companions of age, which 


make it happy in poverty as well as in wealth, their 


names are virtue, uſeful learning and health, To poſ- 


- ſe virtue in old age, a man muſt have been, from 


his infancy, trained up in the conſtant practice there- 
of. The neglect of early diſcipline is the great and 
fatal errour that ſo frequently makes youth ſtubborn, 


* manhood worthleſs, and age miſerable. If parents 


(according to the excellent advice of Mr. Bennet“) 
would accuſton their children, from their firſt dawn 
of reaſon, to controul their appetites and paſſions, 


WK 5 
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Sce his book on education, 
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and do always what is right, in ſpight of their incli- 
nation to the coatrary, a ſhort time would make them 
find the road to virtue ſmooth and eaſy. And if they 
would farther teach children this grand and important 
ſecret, viz. That to learn early to contract and leſ- 
ſen their wants, would beſtow more real happineſs 
and contentment than to increaſe their riches ; ſuch 
inſtructions would lay the firſt and moſt ſolid founda- 
tion for the future felicity of their children. But when 
parents, through indulgence or inadvertency, have 
neglected proper diſcipline early, the children them- 
ſelves, as ſoon as they are capable of reflexion, ſhould 
cultivate temperance, abſtinence, and every other 
virtue, which are indiſpenſably necefiary to their pre- 
ſent and future happineſs, 

As to erudition, or uſeful learning, the ſecond con- 
comitant of age that contributes to render it happy : 
it muſt be allowed, that youth is the proper time to 
ſow the ſeeds of learning at our ſchools ind univerſ1- 
ties; but age is the ſeaſon when its nobleſt fruits are 
gathered, and when the want of it is moſt ſenſibly 
felt and deplored. During the ardour of youth, or 
- vigour of manhood, the mind may find ſome enter- 
tainment in the exerciſe and occupation of the body; 
but when youth and vigour are gone, reading be- 
comes 2 wonderful conſolation to age. All the trea- 
ſures of the ancients in thoſe valuable branches of 
knowledge wherein they excelled : all the ſubſequent 
improvements of the moderns, in many uſeful articles 
of the arts and ſciences: the various atchievements and 


cuſtoms of mankind, in the different ages and nations 
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of the earth ; their remarkable virtues, vices and ex- 
amples : all theſe are loſt to the man of no erudition. 
The noble entertainment ariſing from ſuch knowledge, 
to fill up the vacuities of his time, which otherwiſe 
would be gloomy and tedious, affords a pleaſure that 
neither riches nor honours can beſtow. How vile 
and pitiful, therefore, is the diſpoſition of thoſe pa- 


rents, who, by neglecting to give their children a pro- 


per education, when it is in their power, deprive 
them of this ineſtimable ſource of conſolation ! but 
when this happens to be the caſe, a man mult endea- 
vour to ſupply the defect of education by his own in- 
duſtry, which ſometimes makes a wonderful profici- 
ency. 

The third companion neceſſary to make age com- 
fortable, is health. This is principally ſecured by an 
early habit and daily practice of temperance : by an 
 alliduous uſe of moderate exerciſe; by carefully for- 


earing and avoiding what they find from experience 


to diſagree with them, by removing all impediments 
to the ſoundeſs of their ſleep; by keeping the neceſ- 
fary diſcharges of the body regular with the help of 
art, when nature, at any time, fails in that office; 
and laſtly, by making their company agreeable to, 
and courted by, the young and ſprightly. 

But allowing that theſe companions may attend us 
in our laſt ſtages, and that old age, for the moſt part, 
is virtuous, learned and healthful ; yet {till there ſeem 
to be ſeveral grievances belonging to that period, 
which neither nature nor art can redreſs. The anci- 
ents, as well as the moderns, differ in their ſentiments 
concerning old age, Horace has drawn a hideous 
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picture of it *; but Cicero + a moſt amiable one. 
Originals of both pictures are, no doubt, ſtill to be 
found, but moſt, I hope, of the amiable kind; eſpe- 


cially where mens” own folly or vice has not been the 


cauſe of their misfortune, 

We ſhall here collect, into one point of view, the 
moſt material grievances with which old age is ſaid to 
be oppreſſed, and examine whether or ne there is 
any reaſonable foundation for ſuch complaints, 

It is obje ted then, that age renders the body feeble, 
and unfit for great actions. It deprives men of the 
pleaſures of youth. It expoſes them to ſudden and 
various illneſſes from cold, heat, or other accidents, 
It is more obnoxious to contempt and ridicule than 
any other period. It ſtands often ſingle and lonely, 
without any ſupport, bereaved of children, relations 
and friends; having outlived the companions of youth, 
and being unable for new connexions. Laſtly, old 
age is alarmed and diſquieted with the apprehenſions 
of approaching death. 


* Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd, 
Oppreſs'd with riches which they dare not uſe. 
In all their actions lazy, timid, cold; 

Hopeleſs, moroſe, full of delays and fears; 
But eager to prortact a wretched life. 
Ill-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paſt. 


Earl of Roscommons 


+ See Cicero's elegant treatiſe De Senectute. 
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As to the firſt objections; it is not always true, 
that age renders men unfit for great actions. Abra- 


ham was eighty years old when he beat the four kings 


near Damaſcus. Moſes was above an hundred * when 
he led the armies of Iſrael through the wilderneſs. 
And Caleb, the ſon of Jephunneh, ſays of himſelf, 
« Forty + years old was I when Moſes the ſervant of 
the Lord ſent me to eſpy out the land ; and now lo, 
lam at this day fourſcore and five years old, and yet 
Jam as ſtrong at this day for war, both to go out 
and to come in, as I was in the day that Moſes ſent 
me.“ Beſides, great actions are not performed by ex- 
traordinary ſtrength of body, but by experience, 
wiſdom, courage, and other endowments belonging 
properly to the mind. The champions of old, fo re- 
nowned for ſtrength of ſinews, with their maſſy clubs, 
and ſevenfold ſhields, would at preſent make but a 
poor figure in a battle, or at a ſiege, againſt muſkets 
and artillery ; and even, in ancient times, Cicero re- 
marks, that though Ajax vas much more robuſt than 
Neſtor, yet the Grecian general ſays nothing of the 
former, but avows, that if he had ten ſuch as Neſtor 
in his army, he ſhould ſoon demoliſh Troy. The 
ſtrength of old men conſiſts in their authority, pru- 
2nce and capacity, to direct thoſe who ere younger 
and niore robuſt, It would be endleſs to recount all 
the inſtances recorded in hiſtory, of old men who ſa- 
ed their country from ruin by their courage, expe- 
rience and forefight. Surely the architect who plans 


# Deuter. "3X04, 47, - {our Joch. chap. xiv. 
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the building, and directs the work, is not leſs uſeful 
than he who hews the ſtones, or tempers the mortar, 
Add to this, that if old men have lo{t the vigour and 
agility of youth, they have alſo, generally ſpeaking, 
loſt their reliſh for feats of activity; and do, or ſhould 
take delight in the nobler and more uſeful exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, eſpecially, in the ms of do- 
ing good. 


It is objected, in the ſecond place, that age is rob- 


ed of the pleaſures of youth. If by the pleaſures of 
youth, you mean the gratification of voluptuouſneſs, 
it is no great unhappineſs to be deprived of ſuch plea- 
ſures. The eagerneſs of men to indulge themſelves in 
unlawful pleaſures, has been at all times, and in all 


nations, the ſtrongeſt incitement to fraud and vio- 
lence; and ſhall that period of life be reckoned the 


moſtunfortunate, which has the leaſt reliſſi for the cauſe 
of ſo much miſchief, and weans us from thoſe appe- 
tites which reaſon could not controul ? If ſtews and 
bagnios are not frequented at that time of life, are 
not the loathſome and painful diſeaſes that attend 
lewdneſs alſo avoided? Is temperance an enemy to 
happineſs? or has ever any man ſuffered in his health, 
fortune or reputation, on account of his ſobriety ? 
Again, if old people are ſecluded from the pleaſures 
of youth, they have pleaſures ſuited to their taſte, 
which make them ample amends. Planting, build- 
ing, and improvements in agriculture, ſupply them 
with a perpetual ſource of entertainment, Is not the 
reading of hiſtory, poetry, natural and moral philo- 
ſophy, an inexhauſtible fund of inſtruction and amuſe- 
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| ment? And what ſhall I ſay of the ſacred ſcriptures, | 
here they may find ſo many inimitable ſublimities 4 
4 and beauties, both in the ſtyle and ſentiment, that it | 

is difficult to determine, whether the intelligent ſcho- | 
lar will be more charmed with the proſe of Moſes and 
£ | the New Teſtament, or with the poetry of Job, Da- 
vid and Ifaiah. Have not old people. the grandeur, 
variety and ſweetneſs of rural ſcenes and proſpects to 
give them delight ? and can they not do good if they 
c | pleaſe, which alone ſurpaſſes all the gratifications of 
irregular appetites? 
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5 The third argument, that, in an advanced age, 
n er ery flight accident expoſes men to ſome ſudden ill- 


" neſs, comes next to be conſidered. It is true, that 
thoughtleſs old people are more liable to inconveni- 
ences from any ſudden change in diet, weather, and 
ſe | various other incidents, than healthy young people, 
becauſe their ſtrength is impaired ; but it is equally 
id | ee, that their greater experience and knowledge 
ſhould teach them to guard againſt thoſe inconvenien- 
1d cies, If, for inſtance, an old man, heated with ex- 
to Herciſe of any kind, ſhall expoſe his body ſuddenly to 
b, the cold air, or drink any {mall liquor cold to quench 
72 This chirſt, he will probably throw himſelf into ſome 
es | preſent illueſs. But is there an old man on earth, en- 
e, dowed with common ſenſe, who does not know, 
4+; from the ſad experience of others, or his own, that 
mm he endangers his health by committing fo groſs an er- 
he £ Four ? In ſuch a caſe, therefore, we ought to call the 
o- ſufferer rather fooliſh than unfortunate. In ſhort, we 
e. mall find, upon a fair calculation, that the giddineſs 
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and inexperienc? of our early days, renders us obnox- 
ious to ſeveral illneſſes, which the care and caution of 
advanced life have taught us to prevent ; and that, 
upon a juſt balance, the vigour and raſhneſs of youth, 
ſuffer more from external accidents than the debility 
and ſedateneſs of age. | 

In anſwer to the fourth objection, which alleges 
that old people are more expoſed to contempt and ri- 
dicule, than the younger ſort, as their comelineſs, 
which once made them: amiable, is lot, and their 
ſtrength is impaired, which defended them from in- 
ſults ; I will allow, that a wicked and debauched old 
age does, and ought to meet with contempt and ridi- 
cule; and, indeed, no creature can be more deſpica- 
ble or infamous, than a decrepit old fellow affecting 
the vices of youth, and corrupting others by his na 
ſeous gallantries, and vile example. But, on the o- 
ther hand, it is well known, that an uſeful and viriu- 
ous old age never meets with any reproach, on ac- 
count of wrinkles or loſs of ſtrength; ſo far from it, 
that an awe or reverence for the decent and reſpecta- 
ble grey hairs of old, good men, ſeems to be impreſſed 
by nature on the minds of all nations. Surely it is no 
mark of contempt ſhown to age, that the moſt intri- 
cate affairs of kingdoms and commonwealths, have 


generally been intruſted to the management of men of 


years and experience; and the ſon of Solomon did not 
purſue the road to honour or ſafetv, when he adhered 
to the advice of his young men, and deſpiſed the ad- 
monition of his father's covaleliors. 

As to the fifth objection, that age ſtands frequently 
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ſingle and lonely, without any ſupport, bereaved of 
children, relations and friends, having outlived the 


companions of youth, and being unable to form new 


connexions; I anſwer, in the firſt place, that ſuch a 
{urvivance comes very ſeaſonably to detach the mind 
from the cares and concerns of this world, and diſ- 
poſe it to follow, without reluctance, thoſe friends 


in whom we formerly took delight, into a ſtate of 


felicity which is never more to be interrupted. It is 
alſo to be obſerved, that nature, by reducing the 
paſſions of old people to a leſs degree of violence than 
in youth, and by reminding them that they ſhall 
quickly follow their anceſtors, enables them to bear 
the loſs of friends and relations with more equanimity 
and reſignation than is common among younger peo- 
ple. But to come more cloſely to the objection : it 
cannot reaſonably be affirmed, that a healthy and 
cheerful old age is unable to form new or uſeful con- 
nexions, becauſe we ſee every day, that the converſa- 
tion and friendſhip of a good humoured and judicious 
old man is morecoveted * and courted, than thoſe of 


any young perſon endowed with the ſame qualities; 


as ſome improvement may be always made from the 
experience of age, with which youth is abſolutely un- 
acquainted, Beſides, young people learn with more 
pleaſure from the old than from thoſe of their own 
ſanding. 


* I was told by a phyſician, who had been invited to din- 
ner at Paris, on purpoſe to ſee the celebrated Fontenelle, that 
the converſation of that amiable man, at ninety-ſix, was ſpright- 
lyand cntertaining to the _ degree, 
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To the laſt objection, that age is alarmed and diſ- 


quieted with the apprehenſions and terrours of ap- 


proaching death, or rather of that ſomething after 
death, the undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourn no 
traveller returns. Before I anſwer this objection, it 
will be proper to obſerve, that nothing could bemore 
worthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, than to 
plant a ftrong deſire of life in the human heart; for 
otherwiſe, any trifling diſquietude, or unaccountable 
deluſion, might induce men every day to deſtroy 
themſelves. From this innate principle, we ſee that 
when life is in danger, both old and young are alarm- 
ed. But I muſt ſay, in anſwer to the objection now 
made, that old people have much leſs reaſon to be a- 
larmed. For, ſuppoſing that, after the expiration of 
the conſtitutional period allotted to man by nature, he 
could live ſome ages longer, his miſeries muſt increaſe 
to ſuch a degree, as would effectually reſtrain his ap- 
petite for perpetuity of life, and make him aſhamed 
of the pleaſing viſions he might at any time have form- 
ed to himſeif of immortality upon earth. The truth 
of this will evidently appear from the following con- 
ſideration: the mechaniſm of the human body, upon 
which the vigour of the external ſenſes and mental fa- 
culties depend, undergoes neceſſary and natural chan- 
ges through time. All the conduits and pipes grow 
narrow and ſtiff, and the fluids muſt be retarded and 
obſtructed in their circulation. The conſequences, 
with regard to a man's outward form, are ſhocking: 
not the {malleſt trace of his youthful comelineſs, or re- 
verend appearance of his decent old age remains: his 
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face becomes withered and furrowed, he loſes his 
teeth and hair, his eyes ſink in their ſockets, and he 
appears wretched, ghaſtly, and hideous. In the next 
place, theſe changes muſt occaſion inexpreſſible pain * 
and anxiety that make life a perpetual torment. But 
what is ſtill more deplorable, the memory and under- 
ſtanding muſt be gradually impaired, and, after ſome 


time, quite extinguiſhed, by which our old man be- 


comes dead to all natural affection, and utterly de- 
prived of the benefit of converſation, and of reading, 
that was his beſt, his laſt conſolation. His fight, hear- 
ing, taſte, and other outward ſenſes muſt decay and 
periſh, which cuts him off from any poſſible reliſh or 
attainment of the moſt lawful and natural pleaſures: 
ſo that, upon the whole, our immortal would be- 
come the moſt deſpicable, odious, and mortifying 
object in the whole creation; and dean Swift + had 
reaſon to ſay, that no tyrant, were he ever ſo cruel, 


* The reaſon of this is obvious: the blood forcing its way 
from the heart, while the ſtiffened arteries oppole its circulati- 
on; the air, included in man's aliment, expanding itſelf, and 
almoſt burſting the inteſtinal tube, for want of that power of 
digeſtion which formerly reſtrained it: theſe and a thouſand 
other ſtruggles that neceſſarily ariſe during the extreme debility 
of all the organs of the body, muſt occaſion inconceivable lan- 
gours, pain and reſtleſsneſs, if men were to outlive the periods 
adapted, by nature, to their reſpective conſtitutions. 


+ See Gulliver's voyage to Laputa, chap. x. concerning the 
Strulbrugs or 122MoRTALS, Where the author (if I may venture 
to give my opinion) writes with more modeſty and good ſenſe, 
than in any other chapter of his travels, 
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* could invent a death to which our miſerable old man 


would not run with pleaſure from ſuch an immor- 
e zality:”” and indeed God is very gracious in the ap- 
 pointment of death for his relief. 

Again, if, in defiance of thoſe conſequences, our 
old man ſhould {till be haunted with the terror of death, 
he ſhould, with the ſtrongeſt effort of his reaſon, en- 

deavour to conquer that terror, and make, at leaſt, 
.a virtue of neceiity, by bringing his mind to ſubmit 


cheerfully to that change, which he can by no art e- 


vade; and he ſhould arm himſeif with reſolution for 
that combat, in which every individual of the human 
race miſt once, and but once, be engaged. 

Beſides, every old man has a greater number of his 
friends and relations, in that undiſcovered country, 
than he can have on earth, and thoſe whom he may 
leave behind will quickly follow bim: and ſhall he 
be afraid to join them again? Does he propoſe no ſa- 
tisfaction in the ſociety of thoſe great and good men, 


and thoſe exalted geniuſes, of whom he has heard —_ | 


read ſo much, and ſo frequently? 
But above all, when we conſider that the fame ſu- 


preme and gracious Intelligence governs the world of 


ſpirits, who rules this earth, may we not, from his 
experienced goodneſs, ſafely rely on him for the ſecu- 
rity and happineſs of our future exiſtence ? This hope, 
the religion of nature inſpires. The hopes of the 
CHRISTIAN are ſtill more ſublime, removing the 


doubts, and exalting the joys of immortality, 
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A DREAM, 


OR VISIONARY REPRESEN TATION OF THE SOUL?'S 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER DEATH. ; 


RrapilNc, laſt night, in the Univerſal Hiſtory, an 


account of the great care which the ancient Egyptians 
took to have their bodies embalmed after death, and 
of the immenſe charges they were at to provide ſuinp- 
tuous repoſitories for them, where they ſhould be 
ſafe and entire for ages: and, conſidering that all 
this care and expence aroſe from a notion they enter- 
tained, of the ſoul's hovering about the body, as long 
as any union of its parts ſubſiſted, I was aſtoniſhed, 
that a people ſo rational in other reſpects, ſhould a- 
dopt ſuch a ſenſeleſs opinion ! A worthy occupation, 
truly, for an immortal ſpirit, after its enlargement, 
to watch a loathſome carcaſe for ages, which, though 
formerly united with it, had in death neither uſe nor 
beauty to make its preſence deſirable, 

How much more noble was the idea of Socrates*, 
who told his friends, after he had drank the hemlock, 
that his body, which they ſhould preſently ſee dead, 
was no part of Socrates who had made his eſcapefrom 
it, But the moſt ſublime idea of a future ſtate, and 
moſt ſuitable to the dignity of man, made after the 
image of the Creator, is that which repreſents, not 
only the perfect refinement of the mind, but the glo- 


* See Plato's Phædo. 
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rification alſo of the body, and the final conjunction 
and immortality of both. 

Maſing thus upon the ſtate of the ſoul after its ſepa- 
ration from the body, the thought made ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion on my mind, that it kept me awake for 
ſome hours after I went to bed: before morning, 
however, I fell aſleep, and dreamed that I died ſud- 
denly, without any previous pain or ſickneſs, No 
ſooner was my ſoul diſmiſſed from its confinement, 
but methought I immediately felt the happy effects of 
my freedom. All my faculties were enlarged, new 
thoughts ſprung up in my mind, new objects ſurround- 
ed me, and I was endowed with a new capacity to 
apprehend them. Every thing about me was ſo refin- 
ed and exalted, beyond any thing I had ever imagined, 
that there are no words, in any language 1 know to 
expreſs them. I thought myſelf ſomewhat like a man 
born blind, who, having lived a long time in the 
world, and heard people often talk of light and co- 
lours, had formed {trange notions of them in his own 
imagination, comparing them to different ſounds and 
ſurfaces, but never knew what they really were, un- 
til the cataracts, which ſhut out the light, were hap- 
pily removed from his eyes. | 


While I ſtood anxious and doubtful, whether my 


new exiſtence had any thing real in it, or was only an 
illuſion, I ſaw a man breaking out from an innume- 
rable multitude, which was at a diſtance, and com- 
ing toward me, and, as he drew near, I knew him 
to be a late cents friend. 

I es you to be a little bewildered, aid he, 
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and came, out of pure friendſhip, to encourage you, 
at your firſt and tranſient appearance in this region. 
Tam indeed, ſo much engaged at preſent, that I can- 
not ſhow you thoſe things that are moſt worthy of 
your obſervation in this place, but I have recommend- 
ed you to guides equally willing, and more able than 
myſelf, to give you all the information you deſire. 
Yonder they are, farewel. I ſadly regretted his de- 
parture, but my new conductors were at hand : the 
one ſeemed to be a youth of celeſtial beauty, and to 
have a majeſty in his air, and a/ gracefulneſs jn his 
motion, far above any perſon I had ever beheld ; but 
I was moſt delighted with the compaſſionate kindneſs 
which appeared in his countenance, and which per- 
ſuaded me that he was come for my protection. I was 
roing to kneel before him, but, with a ſmile full of 
tenderneſs, he haſtily prevented me, and ſaid, ſee 
thou do it not, for I am thy fellow ſervant, and only 


thy guardian angel. The other was an old man, 


whoſe figure appeared mean at a diſtance, but vene- 
rable as he drew nearer. An eaſy cheerfulneſs, fa- 
miliarity, and benevolence, conſpicuous in his air 
and addreſs (which ſeemed, nevertheleſs, in ſome de- 
gree to be contradicted by his features) ſo ſtruck me, 
that I concluded him to be Socrates, and thought my- 
ſelf very happy in his company. | 
You are welcome, ſtranger, ſaid he with his anci-. 
ent cheerfulneſs, what do you now think of the de- 
ſcriptions which Homer, and our other Greek poets, 
have given of the ſtate of the dead ? You are, no doubt, 
of opinion, that their repreſentations of the dead 
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were only allegories, invented to deter the living, 
from vice, and incite them to virtue; and allegories 
certainly they were, continued he, partly obſcure, 
and partly abſurd, and yet under ſuch poetical ficti- 
ons were couched moſt of our inducements to piety and 
virtue in my younger days; but God, of his mercy, 
has accepted my endeavours to pleaſe him, through 
a Saviour whom I knew not, I longed * for the ma- 
nifeſtation of a meſſenger from heaven, who ſhould 
reveal the will of the Deity to man; but you Chriſti- 
ans, who have been bleſſed with ſuch a meflenger, 
have generally made a perverſe uſe of his doctrine, 
True, ſaid I, and may the Almighty open the eyes 
and mend the hearts of thoſe that are yet to come: 
but pray, good Socrates, may I be permitted to all 
how yon prodigious crowd is employed? A multi- 
tude makes no crowd here, ſaid ke, as it commonly 
does on earth; there is no preſſing or ſqueezing for 
place among us; for, as our compoſition is pure and 
refined, whenever any thing is to be ſeen or heard, 
which naturally brings a multitude together, we pre- 
fently {lip into a theatre prepared to our hands, lar- 
ger or ſmaller as the occaſion requires, and every per- 
ſon glides ſwiftly into his proper place, higher or 
lower in the theatre; and, as we hear and ſee diſ- 
tinctly at a great diſtance, there is no neceſſity to 
thruſt ourſelves near an object, in order to view or 
underſtand it more accurately, As tv yonder multi- 


tude, you ſhall know their buſineſs preſently, for we 


» Sec Plato's Alcibiades, ii. 
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came, at your friend's requeſt, on purpoſe to give 
you a general idea of our common entertainments in 
this place. Be wiſe, and you ſhall fee a great deal 
more hereafter. 

We then drew near to one of theſe theatres, which 
to me appeared a more magnificent and beautiful 
ſtructure than 1 had ever ſeen or read of before. The 


body of the building, together with the columns and 
decorations within and without, ſeemed to be of the 


whiteſt and moſt delicate marble, finiſhed with amaz- 
ing art: the ſeats and benches of pure gold, and the 
area of the fineſt emerald: the whole illuminated with 
a ſplendour and brightneſs which I am notable to deſ- 
cribe. Here an angel of high rank was explaining to 


the ſpirits lately arrived, the nature of the human 


mind, the beauty, extent and neceſſity of virtue; 
the reaſons of the ſoul's connexion with the body, the 
bands of their union; and the certainty of a reſurrec- 
tion. The audience liſtened with admiration and joy, 
and I was fo charmed with the entertainment, and ſo 


eager to underſtand the ſubjects he treated on, that I 


would have continued there, had not my guides ad- 
moniſhed me to ſtep further. 

I ſhall conduct you next, ſaid Socrates, to an afſ- 
ſembls which ſeldom meets, but happens to be now 
ſitting. It is a rendezvous from all nations, of thoſe 
who made it their buſineſs on earthto inquire with re- 
verence into the works of God, from the ſolar ſyſtem 
and eccentric comet, down to the ſmalleſt plant and 
minuteſt inſect. It is not here, continued he, as on 
earth, where the human mind, from the narrowneſs 
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of its capacity, and the richneſs of the works of crea- 
tion, is obliged to confine itſelf to one branch of know- 
ledge. Here the mind is ſo enlarged, that the former 
ſtudy of an age is ſoon acquired, and yet the fulneſs, 
variety, and beauty to be met with in every work of 
the Almighty, are ſo inexhauſtible, that they will fur- 
niſh new arguments cf admiration and praiſe to all 
eternity. This aſſembly meets at ſtated times, in or- 
der to communicate their diſcoveries one to another, 
A genius practiſed in ſuch contemplations, either 
learns from a ſuperior ſpirit, the true nature and eſ- 
ſence of any ſubſtance which he deſires to know, or 
travels himſelf, in a very little time, to any remote 
part of the univerſe, to make diſcoveries on the ſpot, 
The diſcovery that he has made (for there is but one 
language here) is communicated to the whole aſſem- 
bly, and every member takes his turn ; while at the 
ſame time, a company of angels afliſts to do honour to 
the aſſembly, and farther elucidate, if deſired, the 
facts related by each ſpeaker : and, upon every new 
diſcovery, a ſhout of praiſe and thankſgiving is ſent 
up to him whoſe power and wiſdom are infinite. 
My guides had been drawing near to this aſſembly all 
the while that Socrates was deſcribing it; and we 
came up at the moment when a member, wWno had 
attended a comet in ſeveral directions, through differ- 
ent tracks of ſpace, explained to the ſociety the curve 
which it deſcribed, and the cauſe by which its moti- 
ons were regulated in the various parts of its rapid 
courſe; upon which one of thoſe joyful hallelujahs, 
mentioned before, was ſung by the whole company. 


The ſplendour and majeſty of this afſembly ſo tranſ- 
ported me, and the ſweetneſs of the muſic filled my 
heart with ſuch delight, that I attempted to join in 
the chorus, but found my voice too W * their 
exalted pitch. | | 

Obſerve there, ſaid Socrates, (pointing to a ſtately 
portico near this aſſembly) a ſelect company of con- 


templative ſages ſurrounding that graceful and radi- 


ant ſeraph, who, to their entire ſatisfaction, and 
tranſcendant joy, unfolds to them thoſe myſteries of 
providence which they could not comprehend on 
earth, and clears-up every obſcure ſtep of the divine 


economy, with which they deſire to be made acquaint · 


ed. 
But do not imagine, from what you have yet ſeen, 


that this region is deſtined to beſtow happineſs only 


upon the inquiſitive and learned. Piety, righteouſ- 
neſs, and charity, practiſed on earth, are infinitely 


more regarded here than ſcience; but at the ſame 
time I muſt tell you, that all who are admitted hither, 


whether male or female, old or young, Grecian or 


Barbarian (as we Greeks uſed arrogantly to diſtin- 


guiſh mankind) become ſoon more knowing than the 
moſt learned man on earth ever was. For, as the dif- 
ferent attainments of men among you ariſe, for the 
moſt part, from the different diſpoſition of their or- 
gans, and their different opportunities of improve- 
ment; and as the organs and opportunities of all here 
are equally good, the only conſpicuous regard paid to 
human creatures in this place, ariſes from the differ- 
ent degrees of piety and virtue, which they acquired 
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in their ſtate of probation; and you will find that they 
are ranked accordingly, but ſtill without raiſing any 
envy or jealouſy in thoſe bf inferior degree; for every 
individual is conſcious, that he enjoys the greateſt fe- 


licity he is capable of, and unſpeakably more than he 


deſerved. 

I muſt alſo inform you, that virtuous friendſhips, 
cultivated on earth, are not broke off Here; for though 
erer creature you ſee, loves you, and is wonderfully 
ready to oblige you, yet next to the preſence and fa- 
vour of God, your friends are the greateſt delight of 
your heart. Here are myriads of huſbands and wives, 
parents and children, relations, companions, and 
neig hbours, expreſſing their minds in the higheſt 
ſtrains of gratitude and praiſe to the Supreme Being; 
who, after all their tedious care and ſolicitude on ac- 
count of each other, after all the vexations and diſap- 
pt intments they met with in the world, has at laſt ad- 
mitted them into theſe bleſſed manſions, from which 
every ſort of wickedneſs and diſtreſs is baniſhed for 


ever, and where they will fee each other happy, with- 


out interruption, and without end. 

Your own eyes, ſaid he, ſhell confirm the truth of 
what I have told you; and immediately he conducted 
me to the ſummit of a high hill, where all the great 
beauties of nature lay blended together, ina charming 
wildneſs around me; and where the whole regio: was 
full of people: but when 1 fixed my eye on any par- 


ticular proſpect, it appeared like an immenſe garden 


laid out with a regular variety, where the verdure of 
trees and lawns. the beauty of flowers and fruits, the 


light and ſhade, that appeared through the whole, 
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drightneſs and motion of waters, and the contraſt of 


formed the moſt delightful landikip I ever beheld. 
In yonder arbours, alcoves, and walks, continued 

he, you have a view of the relations and friends I 

mentioned, in converſation ſweet and pleaſing be- 


yond all human imagination. You ſee alſo theatres, 
. porticoes, pavilions, temples, chapels, and orato- 


ries, of various materials, dimenſions, and archi- 
tecture, where larger and ſmaller companies fre- 
quently meet to improve themſelves in every hea- 
venly virtue, to admire the works of creation and 
providence, and to adore the author of all their fe- 
licity ; at which times, to their inexpreſſible joy, 
they are admitted into as full a view of the tranſ- 
cendant glory of the Almighty, and as large a par- 
ticipation of his favour, as their reſpective minds 
are at preſent able to receive. Here Socrates pauſed 
a moment, and 1 looked into two or three of thoſe 
temples and oratories, where with the utmoſt plea- 
ſure, I beheld ſeveral of my departed friends, whoſe 
lives were exemplary for piety and goodneſs. Some 
of theſe, in loud and melodious anthems, exalted 
the name of their Creator, and ſome in expreſſive 
filence musgd his praiſe*, Their garments ſhone 
like light, a radiant crown encompaſſed their heads, 
and their countenances diſcovered ſo much fatisfac- 
tion and benignity, that the very ſight of them was 
tranſporting, Bleſſed ſociety, cried 1! no Wonder 


* See the hymn at the concluſion of Thomſon's ſeaſons, 
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the martyrs of old, and good men in all ages, def- 
piſed temporary afflictions for the joy which was ſet 
before them. Bleſſed indeed, ſaid Socrates, and yet 
how eaſily may that bleſſing be attained ! What 
madneſs has poſſeſſed mankind, that they could not 
all come to this place, conſidering the rational and 
advantageous conditions reguired of them, the gra- 
| cious encouragements given them, and that none are 
[ finally excluded, bat thoſe perverſe wretches who 
have contracted ſuch deliberate habits of malice and 
wickedneſs, without repentance, that our conver- 
fation and employment here would be diſagreeable 
and irkſome to them, ſuppoſe they could be admit- 
ted. But there is a very different abode appointed 
for miſcreants, who took pleaſure in affronting the 
Deity, and injuring their neighbour, 

ie then led me to the brink of a dreadful preci- 
| pice : look down there, ſaid he, and view the habi- 
tation of miſery, and liſten to the groans of anguiſh, 
Wat the final reſult will be, with reſpect to theſe 
x criminels, God only knows, who puniſhes for the 
ſake of juſtice, example and amendment, and not 
through fear, anger, or revenge, as man often does. 
One thing we are {ure of, which is, that the Great 
. Judge of the univerſe, will finally determine what is 
wieit, beſt, aud fitteſt to be done, with reſpect to 
all his creatures, to the full conviction of every rati- 
a onal being. | 

1 I find that Chriſtians daily offer up this petition to 
| the Deity, Thy kingd:im come, in a prayer tauglit 
them by him who perfectly knew the will of heaven, 
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But how can God's bleſſed kingdom of univerſal 
righteouſneſs, charity, holineſs, and happineſs come; 
while ſo many myriads of reaſonable creatures con- 
tinue diſobedient and refractory? May not pu- 
niſhment proportioned to the heinouſneſs of their 
crimes, and to the malevolence of their diſpoſitions; 
together with ſome remote hope or poſſibility of par- 
don, or ſome other method contrived by infinite 
wiſdom, though unknown to us, at laſt produce 
humiliation and amendment? Whereas, eternal and 
horrible deſpair can produce nothing but blaſphemy, 
malice, and diſtraction, which ſeem repugnant to 
the ends of creation, and to that order and beauty 
preſerved in the government of the univerſe. Does 
it become weak and ignorant man to affirm, that 
there ſhall be no end of ſin, which is ſo hateful to 
God, whoſe prerogative it is to bring order out of 
confuſion? But my ſight is too feeble to penetrate. 
ſo far into futurity. To the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs of God, therefore, I leave the fate of thoſe 
unhappy criminals to be determined. But I perceive 
that ſuch a diſmal ſcene ſhocks you ! This exalted 
ſpirit, continued he, (bowing reſpectfully to my 
guardian angel, who accompanied us all the while) 
can entertain you better. 

The angel then taking me graciouſly by the hand, 
ſaid, I am glad to meet you here in any ſhape, be- 
cauſe J hope, that what you ſee amongſt us will give 
you a juſt idea of the value and dignity of the hu- 
man mind, and evermore induce you to purſue ob- 


Jects worthy of that image after which you was cre- 
E 2 
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ated. How vain, triſling, and tranſient, are the 
honours, wealth, end pleaſures of the earth, com- 
pared with the tranſcendent and endleſs happineſs 
enjoyed here! The great privilege and glory of man, 
tis principal, and almoſt only ſuperiority over the 
beaſts of the field, conſiſt in the relation in which he 
ſtands towards God ; in being made after his like- 
neſs, capable to ſerve him, and to enjoy his preſence 
and favour for ever. The time will come when the 
righteous among mankind ſhall be raiſed to therank* 
in which I now ſtand, and perhaps a great deal 
higher, through the favour of the Almighty, who is 
perpetually enlarging our capacities, and drawing 
us nearer to himſelf in every kind of felicity. My 
endowments, at preſent, excel what they were at 
my firſt production; for it is impoſſible to have ſo 
near a view of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and holineſs 
of God, as we enjoy in this place, without receiv- 
Ing continual improvements. You think your fa- 
E culties greatly reſined by a curſory mingling with 
the world of good ſpirits. How will they be really 
; exalted, if ever you come to dwell in theſe regions, 
where the ſource of all perfections is viſible 2 How 
often have I pitied your folly, when you have giv- 
en way to your paſſions and appetites, and deviated 
from your plain and known duty, which is the only 
path that leads hither, I could, and did frequently 
guard youfrom the ſnares of men, and wicked ſpirits; 
| and, in manifeſt dangers, ſeconded the remonſtrance 
| of your own conſcience, by ſuggeſting proper reaſons 


* Sce Spectator, No g. 
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againſt fin, while yet your mind heſitated between 
your duty to God and the àllurements of the world. 
But I had no orders to over-rule your freedom, or 
defend youfrom yourſelf when you was perverſely de- 
termined to gratify your vicious inclinations. Come, 
nevertheleſs (continued he, with an air of tenderneſs 
and compaſſion) I will now condu<t you to yonder 
eminent temple, and will there ſhow you as much 
of the external majeſty of the Almighty, as a dim- 
ſighted mortal can behold. And as we went along 


he continued his gracious diſcourſe in the following 


manner. 
O THAT men would {incerely endeavour to entertain 


a juſt conception of the Deity, of his excellencies 
and perfeAions ; and would, in all events, reſolve, 
to the utmoſt of their power, to perform the plain 
and obvious duties of loving God and their neigh- 


bour, and never quit the road of righteouſneſs and 


holineſs, to ſearch for any other by-paths to heaven: 
hereby they might ſecure to themſelves, through the 
merit and interceſſion of the great Redeemer, a joy- 
ful reception into this region of light and truth, 
where their capacities would ſoon be enlarged, all 


their miſtakes re&ified, and themſelves made, be- 


yond imagination, happy. How much wiſer would 
ſuch a conduct be, than to wrangle and diſpute 
coficerning difficult points, which they do not yet 
underſtand, hating, in the mean time, and perſe- 
euting their neighbours, becauſe they differ in opi- 
nion with them on thoſe abſtruſe ſpeculations. There 


is nothing more certain, than that the ſupreme Being 
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cannot make himſelf leſs infinite than he is in eve- 
ry excellence, in order to accommodate his im- 
menſity to the narrow apprehenſion of mankind, or 
make his conduct, in every inſtance, obvious to the 
human underſtanding. Why then ſhould ſuch a 
weak, ignorant creature, as man, break through all 
the plain rules of charity, ſwell with pride, and damn 
and perſecute his neighbours, becauſe in ſome high 
and intricate points, they cannot think as he does? 
O that they would all rather ſtrive, by a ſincere and 
humble practice of piety and virtue, to arrive at 
this place, where their underſtanding will be won- 
dertully enlightened, and all their doubts quickly 
removed ! We, whoſe intellectual faculties are far 
ſuperior to thoſe of man, when we contemplate the 
divine nature, and perfections, and his government 
of the univerſe, perpetually diicover new glories, 
and new matter of wonder and adoration, and ſhall 
diſcover more and more to all eternity. Nay, (te 
uſe the words * of one of your own ſpecies,) 


Eternity is too ſhort to utter all his praiſe. 


As the angel had pronounced theſe words, we 
found ourſelves near the temple, and I perceived in- 
numerable rays of a glorious light darting from it, 
which far ſurpaſſed the ſun in brightneſs, and yet ra- 
ther invigorated than dazzled the fight. But when 
we arrived at the outer gates, and the angel was go- 
ing to open one of them, conſcious of my own un- 


4 


» Addiſon's hymn in Spectator, No. 453. 
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worthineſs, and afraid to appear in the preſence of 
him, whoſe eyes are purer than to behold iniquity, I 
was {truck with ſo great an awe of the majeſty and 
holineſs of God, that I immediately awaked, and 
found my bed trembling under me. 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
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I. ON THE DAY FAR SPENIT. 0! 
CI 


Wir me the day is far ſpent, and the night is II 

at hand. The great buſineſs on which I was ſent I te 
into the world is ſcarce begun; and yet I know, I hi 
that I muſt, and ſhall ſoon appear before the tribu- er 
nal of God, to give an account of my behaviour. fo 
Awful thought! What ſhall I do? I would gladly Ip. 
return to thee, O my father and my God, and dedi- || or 
cate, the remaining part of my lite to thy ſervice. I nc 
But wilt thou accept the offer which I make at the  m 
eleventh hour? Eſpecially ſince it was not through I tu 
any want of the ſtrongeit inducements to ſerve thee, I. 
that I have ſo long continued to neglect my duty, jo. 
but becauſe I was a ſlave to my own unruly appe- Nuit 


SLED 
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tites and paſſions, and ftifled the witneſs of God in 


my heart, which remonitrated againit my follies? I 
have no plea for my traunſqgremions, and therefore 
have reaſon to dread thy difpl-atire, * I then 
deſpair of the mercies of my God No! that I will 
never do, for, though he ar m7, vet will I put my 
truſt in him. When I reflect on the time paſt of my 


life, and review the part wii! 1 have acted in the 


world, the retroſpect is indeed gl gomy and com- 
fortleſs. I tremble at the remembrance of my treſ- 
paſſes. The frequency and guilt of them are dre ad- 
ful to me. I have treſpaſſed againſt every obligation 
to gratitude, and have employed the very fevours 
which God beſtowed upon me, to purchaſe the follies 
of ſin. On the other hand, when 1 coniider the re- 
lation in which I ſtand to the great God and Father 


of all, and view the part which he acts to w:i:ds his: 


creatures, the proſpect grows clearer ; ] muſt not, 
cannot deſpair. He was pleaſed to create me af- 
ter his own image, to make me capable of {erving 
him, of being admitted into his preſence, and of 
enjoying his favours for ever. His mercies have 
followed nie all the days of my life. He has ſup- 
ported me under a multitude of adverſities, any 
one of which might have overwhelmed me, had 
not his goodneſs interpoſed, He has even defended 
me againſt myſelf, and protected me againſt the na- 
tural conſequences of my own wickedneſs and folly. 
The conveniencies and comforts of life, which I en- 
joy, I owe all to his bounty. The happy opportu- 
nity of recolle ion and amendment, which he has 
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graciouſly vouchſafed to beſtow upon me, free from 
the cares and diſſipations of the world, is a mercy 
for which my foul deſires to bleſs and praiſe him 
for ever. But, above all, when I confider, that 
God fo loved the world, as to ſend his own ſon to 
redeem it, and to call ſinners to repentance and fa- 
vour ; this amazing teſtimony of his condeſcenſion 
and goodneſs is ſuficient to revive the moſt langnid 
hope! Why art tow, therefore, caſt down, O my 
ſoul, and why art thou diſquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God, for I ſhall yet praiſe him, who is the light 
of my countenance, and my God. 


II. ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE HEART. | 


Wär I examine my own beart, I find that I 
have committed a multitude of grievous fins, for 
which I can make neither apology nor reſtitution, and 
for which I am aſhamed to lift up my eyes unto God, 
And even, yet, while I am aſhamed of my paſt of- 
fences, I ſtill find an undiſciplined propenſity in my 
heart to heſitate between my duty to God and the 
deluſions of the world, and to extenuate faults, 
which a ſincere and upright ſoul would condemn 
without any deliberation, I find alſo, in myſelf, on 
ſeveral occaſions, an impatience of contradiction, 
and a p2eviſhneſs which cannot be pleaſing to God, 
or to my neighbour, and which I would be glad to 
conquer. O moſt merciful Father, how different is 
my diſpoſition from the meekneſs, humility, and 
patience of my Redeemer ! O when ſhall I ſeriouſly 
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and .conſtantly endeavour to imitate his virtues ? 


Upon the whole, in all my ſcrutiny, I find myſelf 


guilty in the ſight of God, and have no hope left but 
in his goodneſs, and in the merits and interceſſion of my 
Redeemer. I will therefore throw myſelf at his feet, 
tor as his majeity is, ſo is his mercy. Though Iam but 
duſt and aſhes, yet he is my father, and let him diſ- 
poſe of me as he pleaſes, If his infinite goodneſs 
will fully and freely pardon my tranſgreiſions for 
the ſake of my Redeemer, blefled be his glorious 
name for ever. But if my ſins are ſo great and my 
repentance ſo inſincere, that I muſt be puniſhed for 
my amendment; even in that caſe, bleſſed be his 
adorable name, and let his holy will be done, and 
let me ſubmit with reiignation and cheeriulneſs to 
his fatherly corrections, and thongh he ſhould Nay 
me, yet let me put my truſt in him. 


It. OF MAN'S INTEREST IN THE PERFECTIONS 
: OF THE DEITY. 
Ou NIPOTENCE is his ſhield : unerring wiſdom 
his guide: boundleſs goodneſs his preſent joy and fu- 
ture hope: infinite holineſs and rectitude his example 
to be imitated, according to his poor capacity, and 
a light to ſhow him his own vileneſs: infinite majeſty 
inſpires him with awe and reverence; and infinite 
juſtice with righteouſneſs and obedience. Omniſci- 
ence and omnipreſence ſtrike him with terrour when 
he does evil, and fill him with joy when he docs 
well. The relation of Creator and Father engage 
him to love and adore: God's natural and moral 
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government of the world, give peace and ſecurity to 
his mind, as it ſatisfies him, that the divine Provi- 
dence can, and always will bring order out of con- 
fuſion. 


APa AREA formed upon the Conſideration of 
ſome of the Attributes of the Deity. 


O God, who didſt create man after thy own im- 
age, vouchſafe to give me right conceptions of thee, 
and to imprint on my foul the awful conſideration } t 
of thy clorious attributes, ſo deeply, that I may, at II 
all times, be aſhamed and afraid to ofend thee. Let 
me, with joy and adoration, contemplate thy amaz- 
ing LOVE, in ſending, thy Son into the world to re- FE 
deem loſt man. Oh! that I could, in return, love If 
the Lord my God, with all my heart, with all my 
ſon], with all my ſtrength, and with all my mind: * 


dd oh harwd 


and ſhow the ſincerity of my love, by yielding a per- 
fect obedience to all thy commandments. 

Stamp cn my foul a deep impreſſion of thy good- 
neſs, which every creature partakes of. O let me 
pay my tribute ot gratitude and praiſe for this thy in- 
eſtimable goodneſs aud beneficence as long as 1 have 
any being : and let me always endeavour to do good 


contuſion, and light out of darkneſs. Sarcly, thy 


14 to my fellow creatures, who ſtand in need of my |" 

11 afliſtance, as far as my feeble power reaches. 

| | Let me perpetually bleſs thy wiſdom, which, in : 
| every diſpenſation of thy Providence, uniformly does * 

j what is fitteſt and beſt, which brings order out of 4 

; S 
| 


thy 
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infinite wiſdom challenges my cheerful reſignation 
to thy holy will at all times, and forbids my repining 
at thy diſpenſations upon any pretence whatſoever. 

Let me never forget thy omnipreſence, before 
which I continually ſtand, and from which no pri- 
vacy or darkneſs can hide me. And ſince it is im- 
poſſible to flee from thy preſence, O teach my ſoul 
to take delight in thy vicinity, and avoid every 
thought, word, and deed, that can give thee offence, 

Permit me to adore thy omnmnipotence, which made 
the univerſe out of nothing, and ſupports it every 
moment. And from the conſideration of this attri- 
bute, let me put my entire truſt in thee, and, being 
careful to do my duty, let me cheerfully leave the 
event of every thing that concerns me to thy diſpo- 
ſal. | | 

Imprint upon my ſoul thy truth and rectitude, 
which challenge from me a thorongh ſincerity and 
uprightaeſs of heart, an averſion to hypocriſy, to 
all intercourſe with ſin and to every kind of heſitat- 
ing between God and mammon. 

Let me ſtand in continual awe of thy jrſſice; Which 
will by no means clear the guilty and impenitent, 
and which warns me to {in no more, leſt I ſhould be 
cut off amidſt my provocations, and have my portion 
with the wicked. 

Let thy bleſſed ſpirit enable me to revere thy Ho- 
lineſs, which is more pure than that thou canſt be- 
hold iniquity. O! when ſhall I learn to abhor my- 
felt, and repent in duſt and aſhes for my many tranſ- 
greſſions? Cleanſe me, O moſt holy God, from eve- 
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ry pollution, that thon mayeſt not think me too vile 
to be received among the number of thy ſervants. 

Give me, O God, an awful impreſſion of thy /e- 
renity and peace, which paſs all underſtanding ! 
Clear my ſoul from every confuſion. Wean my 
heart from all unreaſonable attachments to this world: 
and for the merits and interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
vouchſafe to beſtow upon me all thoſe graces and 
virtues that will ſecure me thy peace and favour for 
ever. 


— 


IV. OF THE VANITY OF RICHES, HONOUR AND 
SENSUAL PLEASURES, COMPARED WITH 
PIETY AND VIRTUE. 

Tu ERE is no ſecure or permanent comfort in any 
thing but in thy favour, O eternal God, who art the 
ſame to-day, yeſterday, and for ever, without varia- 
blenefs or ſhadow of turning. Every thing elfe which 
we poſſeſs, is vain, fluctuating, and unſatisfactory. 
Thoſe things which men purſue with the greatei. 
eagerneſs, what folid and laſting comfort can they 
eſtow ? Are not riches, honour, power, pleaſure 
and friends, the principal objects which we have in 
view, and court with the greateſt aſſiduity and ear- 

ieſtneſs ! Let us therefore examine them reſpeQively, 
nd ſee what permanent ſatisfa*tion any or all of 
them can aford. 

Riches frequently take to themſelves wings and 
flee away, and leave the owner much more unhap- 
py than they found him. Unfruitful ſeaſons, bad 
money ſecurities, controverted titles to eſtates, loſſes 
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things of this world; enable me to make a proper 
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by fire and water, falſe friends, intemperance, pro- 
fuſeneſs, long ſickneſs, civil wars, and a hundred ac- 
cidents beſides, Which we can neither prevent nor 
remove, may deprive us of riches. Have not I ſeen, 
with pity and regret, ſeveral, who were the boaſt 
and envy of the cities where they lived, come to po- 
vert? and contempt in a few years? Wealth is, in- 
deed, a bleſſing, if it is employed in a ſubſerviency 
to virtue, otherwiſe it is a ſnare and a curſe. Ador- 
ed for ever be thy name, O moſt gractous God, who, 
by means of my labour and induſtry, haſt vouch- 
ſafed to beſtow upon me a competency of the good 


uſe of thy bounty, and to conſider, that as I received 
all from thy gracious hand, fo it is my duty to em- 
ploy what is {till thy own, according to thy deſire. 
Preſerve to me, if it is thy bleſſed will, what thou 
thyſelf haſt been pleaſed to give me, amidſt all the 
dangers that ſurround me; but if thou ſhouldit think 
proper to do otherwiſe, let me not only be contented 
but cheerful under thy diſpenſations, and let me, in 
every event, bleſs and praiſe thy holy name for ever. 

As to honeurs, if they miniſter to pride, and tempt 
to ſin, the poſſeſſors were much better without 
them. As to that honour, particularly, which de- 
pends on popular applauſe, there is nothing more 
inconſtant, or leſs valuable: the voices which are 
loud for you to-day, may, through faction or envy, 
without any fault of yours, be as clamourous againſt 
you to-morrow. Of this there have happened a thou- 


ſand inſtances in every country, And as to elevated 
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ſituations, if they are not accompanied with merit, 

they make the owners more univerſally contenipt- 
üble, ſince perſons of high quality are, by their ſtation, 
more conſpicuous than their inferiors. O my God, 
let me never covet any other diſtinction, but that 
of being thy faithful ſervant, 

Power, is generally obtained and ſupported by 
fraud, faction, corruption, or violence, and laſts no 
longer than thoſe means ſubſiſt; and the hatred, envy 
and revenge, which commonly purſue it, ſeldom 
fail, at laſt, to overtake and pull it down. 

Let us next inquire, what ſolid comfort can ariſe 
from ſenſual pleaſure ? Infamy and diſeaſe never fail 
to attend them, unleſs they are conſtantly kept in 
ſubjection to reaſon. And is it not ſhameful to place 
our happineſs in ſuch gratifications, as put us directly 
upon a level with the brutes? O my God, let thy 
grace enable me to keep my appetites and paſſions 
always within the bounds which thou haſt preſcribed. 

Laſtly, as to the friendſhip of great men, a depend- 
ence upon them will be ſure to deceive you, unleſs 
you meanly and perpetually ſacrifice your peace and 
virtue to their intereſt and caprice. It is notorious It 
that an unguarded expreſſion, a malicious miſrepre- || © 
ſentation of any thing you ſav or do, or the ſmalleſt || © 
miſtake is ſufficient to make them your enemies. And 0 
if it is a tried friend, a relation, or child, you de- If 
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pend on, how ſoon may death ſnatch them away, 
and blaſt all your hopes in a moment! Or, if a vir- 
tuous wife, who partakes your cares, who ſtudies 
your eaſe, and whoſe exemplary life makes religion } 
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amiable ; if ſuch a friend, I ſay, is a real conſolation, 
as no doubt ſhe is, how. is your joy turned into 
mourning, in caſe you ſurvive her? What heart can 
conceive a diſtreſs equal to the loſs of ſuch a compani- 
on? And who can deſcribe the pangs of grief that 
muſt attend every remembrance of her? Here, 
eſpecially, a thorough reſignation to the will of God, 
the hopes of his ſupport, and the proſpect of a hap- 
py meeting in heaven, muſt come to your relief, or 
you are wretched indeed. How properly, there- 
tore, do the ſcriptures caution us againſt putting our 
truſt in princes, or in any child of man, becauſe there 
is no help in them, O moſt merciful Father, wean 

my heart from all the ſinful pleaſures of this world, 

and from all reliance on wealth, power, or friend- 

ſhip therein, but let my affection be wholly fixed on 

thee, and be thou my friend, my guide, and my 
dependence for ever. 


”—_ 
— 


; V. OF TIME. 
Tims is one of the greateſt bleſſings beſtowed by 
the Alniighty on his rational creatures, and yet we 
commonly make a very bad uſe of it. In the days 
of health and affluence we think it too ſhort, and 
cannot ſpare any part of it from our pleaſures to be- 
ſtow upon our duty, In the days of affliction, in- 
deed, we think it abundantly long and tedious ; 
and then, if at all, are moſt likely to employ it well ; 
but generally ſpeaking, we ſeem to be inſenſible of 


its true yalne, until we are ready to loſe it. That 
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jt may be of ineſtimable uſe to us, we plainly per- 
ceive, when we give ourſelves leiſure to think, for 
ſeveral reaſons : Firſt, Becauſe our reflexions upon 
it, when properly employed, never fail to make us 
happy. How unſpeakable a bleſſing is perpetual du- 
ration to angels and ſaints, who are conſcious of hav- 
ing done their duty to their gracious maſter, and 
who enjoy his love and favour throughout that du- 
ration! 2, Becauſe, even in the declenſion of life, 
we may ſtill redeem the former time which we have 
miſpent, provided we make no tarrying to turn to 
God, and put not off from day to day. 3. Becauſe, at- 
ter we have obſtinately perſiſted in abuſing the whole 
of it allotted us by the Creator to work out our own 
ſalvation, and when we ſtand on the extremeſt verge 
of lite ready to drop into another world, we would 
give all the riches of the earth, if we had them, to 
bring back a portion of the time which we fatally 


miſemployed, in order to reform our lives, and 
ſcreen ourſelves from the puniſhment due to our fins, 
When, alas, it is too late. How fatal a blindneſs, 


how perverſe a folly is it, therefore, not to lay 
hold of this bleſſing, while it is yet in our power, 
conſidering that it flies from us every moment, and 
is never to return again for a ſecond trial of our o- 
bedience? When we ſtand on the brink of the grave, 
we ſee things as they really are, without any maſk 


or falſe colouring, At that awful period, power, 


will have loſt its ſtrength to protect, riches their va- 
lue to relieve, knowledge its voice to inſtruct, and 
pleaſures their charms to allure ; ſo that the power 


the world? How happy is the proſpect of the great, 
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h which was not before exerted to defend the helpleſs, 


the wealth which never fed the poor, the know- 
ledge which never perſuaded to virtue, and the 
pleaſures which aroſe from vice, were wretchedly 
employed, or madly purſued, and, at' the gloomy 
hour of death, can neither give hope, peace, nor 
comfort. | 

How ſweet, on the other hand, is the reflexion of 
thoſe whoſe time has been employed to good pur- 
poſe, according to their capacities and ſtations in 


whoſe power detended the oppreſſed; of the rich, 
whoſe wealth relieved the indigent, and raiſed me- 
rit from diſtreſs; of the learned, whoſe knowledge 
diffuſed a love of virtue and piety, and of every 
perſon who did all the good, and prevented all'the 
evil in his power? Their time and their talents 
were wiſely employed. Death does not approach 
them like the king of terrours, but like a friend, 
who comes to releaſe them from the vanity and ſor- 
rows of this world, and to charm their minds with 
a proſpect of that everlaſting peace and joy, of 
which they will ſoon be put in poſſeſſion. Eternal 
God, Father and ruler of the univerſe, take me un- 
der thy mighty protection, and enable mie, for the 
remaining part of my time, by a conſtant practice 
of righteouſneſs, charity, and piety, to acquire 
ſuch habits of loving and ſerving thee, that the end 
of my days may be the end of my afflictions, and 
the beginning of that ſerenity and joy, which 3s 
the everlaſting portion of thy children. 
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Vi. OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Tu x comforts ariſing from the good offices of true 
friendſhip, are ſo highly valuable, above all that 
riches or power can beſtow, that the very mimickry 
of friendſhip is one of the greateſt favours which 
wealth or grandeur can confer on thoſe who poſſeſs 


them. It is not altogether for their own ſake that 


riches and power are ſo much eſteemed, but, chieily 
for the ſubſerviency of thoſe friends and partiſans 
which they are ſuppoſed to procure. And, if you 
take away theie friendſhips, (falſe and inconſtant as 


they generally are) riches become uſeleſs, and pow- 


er vaniſhes. A true virtuous friend has many amia- 
ble qualities, which, in a low degree, faintly re- 


ſemble the attributes of the deity; reaſon where- 


with to adviſe, love to cheriſh, compaſſion to pity, 
wiſdom to prevent your wants, and ſometimes 


power to reheve them; together with integrity 


and truth to remove all ſuſpicion of deceit and ſelf- 
intereſt. In ſhort, the benefits accruing from real 
friendſhip are ineſtimable: A true friend,“ ſays 
the ſon of Sirach, is a ſtrong defence, and he that 
« has found ſuch a one has found a treaſure. No- 


ce thing can counterva:l a faithful friend, and his 
_« extellency is invaluable. A faithful friend is a 


medicine of life, and they that fear the Lord ſhall 
ce find him.“ | 

Suppoſe a man to be thrown upona deſolate iſland, 
and let a ſuperior being approach him with a friend 
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in one hand, and all the riches of the earth in the 
other, and give the man leave to chooſe which of 
the two he moſt deſired. Would he hefitate a mo- 
ment to chooſe the friend? Of what uſe could rich- 
es be in his preſent ſituation ? Is there not ſomething 
intrinſic-in friendſhip, an inſeparable bleſſing, uſe- 


ful at all times, and in all places, which power and 


riches, deſtitute of friends, cannot beſtow ? 

Our firſt parent had all the beauties of the creation 
to contemplate, all the animals under his juriſdic- 
tion, and all the pleaſures of Paradiſe to enjoy. 
But when a true friend was preſented to him, he 
was ſo tranſported with the gift, that he ſeemed to 
neglect all the other favours he had received. We 
hope, even at the hour of death, ſoon to meet a vir- 
tuous friend who has gone before us, or whom we 
leave behind us in this world ; whereas riches and 
power (except ſo far as we have made a virtuous 
uſe of them) are then to depart from us for ever. 

I bleſs and magnify thy holy name, O my gracious 
God, for thoſe faithful and upright friends with 
which thou haſt condeſcended to favour me. Let 
their good example excite me to love and ſerve thee, 
And, O Lord, if it be conſiſtent with thy wiſdom 
and juſtice, let our friendſhip, begun through thy 
mercy here, be cultivated and perpetuated to all 
eternity. 


XII. OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Wr are in this world ſo ſurrounded with objects, 


which continually ſtrike one or other of our ſenſes, 
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that we find it a difficult taſk to withdraw our at- 
tention from them, and meditate on things at a diſ- 
tance. But, ſurely, when things at a diſtance are 
ſo very intereſting, as our eternal happineſs or mi- 
ſery muſt be, and when we are abſolutely certain, 
that this di:tzat thing will ſoon be preſent with every 
individual of us who is now alive, it is an unac- 
countable infatuation never to think of our future 
condition. If a world to come ſeldom excites our 
fear or hope, becauſe of its imegined diſtance, it 
ſhould, at leaſt, employ our reaſon and reflexion, 
becauſe of its certainty, But why ſhould not even 
à diſtant proſpect of heaven animate and exalt our 
hope ? To a perſon who attends to the natural con- 
ſequences of the univerſal practice of virtue in any 
ſociety, what can appear more amiable, or more 
to be deſired, than the felicity of heaven? 

To be admitted into the company of angels and 
ſaints, eminent in virtue and piety, among whom 
benevolence to their fellow creatures diſcovers itſelf 
in every action; where, from a pure principle of 
benignity, there is this only emulation, who ſhall 
moſt advance the happineſs of others; where thoſe 
who are full of knowledge inform them that have 
les, diſplaying the wiſdom, the goodneſs, the 
power, and holineſs of God, to the joy and admi- 
ration of thoſe whom they inſtrct; where an uni- 
verſa] example of re citude and purity admits no 
temptation to vice: but, on the contrary, daily im- 
provenients are made in the knowledge of them- 
ſelves and of their duty, of the works of creation 
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and providence, of God's natural and moral govern- 
ment of the world, ſubjects equally charming and 
inexhauſtible: and, above all, where the irradia- 
tions of God's ſpirit diſcover his infinite holineſs, 
glory and goodneſs to every individual, in propor- 
tion as that individual is fit to receive ſuch improv- 
ing communications: this, indeed, is joy unſpeak- 
able, which eye has not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor en- 
tered into tie heart of man to conceive. 

View the condition of man in this world, and 
conſider whether his continuance here can be any 
more than a ſmall portion of his ex:{tence, and then 
fy, whether any other object, beſides piety and 
virtue, is worthy of his earneſt purſuit? If, from 
ſeventy years, the common boundary of old age, 
you deduct the time ſpent in the thoughtlefineſs of 
childhood, in the follies of youth, -in the cares and 
anxieties of manhood, in the Pains and infirmities 
of old age, in ſleep, neceſſary recreations, dreſ- 
ſing and reireſhments of the body; how much, or 
rather how little will remain for the exerciſe of our 


mental faculties, which alone diſtinguiſh us from 


the brute creation? Would the wiſe Creator have 
endowed us with a reaſonable ſonl, to be annihi- 
lated after ſuch a ſhort period of reflexion ? 
Belides, if we attend to the common calamities 
of human life, why ſhould we imegine, that a gra- 
cious God would ſend man into the world to ſuffer 


ſo much, and then to be utterly deſtroyed? The 


evils we are ſubject to, from natural diſtempers, 
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that we find it a difficult taſk to withdraw our at- 
tention from them, and meditate on things at a diſ- 
tance. Eut, ſurely, when things at a diſtance are 


ſo very intereſting, as our eternal happineſs or mi- 


ſery nult be, and when we are abſolutely certain, 
that this diſtant thing will ſoon be preſent with every 
individual of us who is now alive, it is an unac- 
countable infatuation never to thivk of our future 
condition. If a world to come ſeldom excites our 
fear or hope, becauſe of its imagined diſtance, it 
ſhould, at leaſt, employ. our reaſon and reflexion, 
becauſe of its certainty. But why ſhould not even 
a diſtant proſpect of heaven animate and exalt our 
hope? To a perſon who attends to the natural con- 
ſequences of the univerſal practice of virtue in any 


ſociety, what can appear more amiable, or more 


to be defired, than the felicity of heaven? 

To be admitted into the company of angels and 
ſaints, eminent in virtue and piety, among whom 
benevolence to their fellow creatures diſcovers itſelf 
in every action; where, from a pure principle of 
benignity, there is this only emulation, who ſhall 
moſt advance the happineſs of others; where thoſe 
who are full of knowledge inform them that have 
les, diſplaying the wiſdom, the goodneſs, the 


power, and holineſs of God, to the joy and admi- 


ration of thoſe whom they inſtruct; where an uni- 
verſa] example of re citude and purity admits no 
temptation to vice: but, on the contrary, daily im- 
provenients are made in the knowledge of them- 
ſelves and of their duty, of the works of creation 
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and providence, of God's natural and moral govern- 
ment of the world, ſubjects equally charming and 
inexhauſtible: and, above all, where the irradia- 
tions of God's ſpirit diſcover his infinite holineſs, 
glory and goodneſs to every individual, in propor- 
tion as that individual is fit to receive ſuch improv- 
ing communications: this, indeed, is joy unſpeak- 
able, which eye has not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor en- 
tered into tie heart of man to conceive. 

View the condition of man in this world, and 
conſider whether his continuance here can be any 
more than a finall portion of his exiltence, and then 
ſay, whether any other object, beſides piety and 
virtue, is worthy of his earneſt purfuit ? If, from 
ſeventy Tan the common boundary of old age, 
you deduce the time ſpent in the tho oughtleſſneſs of 
childhood, in tlie follies of youth, in the cares and 
anxieties of manhood, in the pains and infirmities 
ot old age, in ſleep, neceſſary recreations, dreſ- 
ſing and reireſhments of the body; how much, or 
rather how little will remain for the exerciſe of our 


mental faculties, which alone diſtinguiſh us from 


the brute creation? Would the wife Creator have 
endowed us with a reaſonable ſoul, to be annihi- 
lated after ſuch a ſhort period of reflexion ? 
Belides, it we attend to the common calamities 
of human life, why ſhonld we imegine, that a gra- 
cious God would ſend man into the world to ſuffer 


ſo much, and then to be utterly deſtroyed? The 


evils we are ſubject to, from natural diitempers, 
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from accidental hurts, from our own vice and folly, 


and from the violence and wickedneſs of others, are 
inn męerable; in ſo much, that all writers, ancient 


and modern, ſacred and profane, philoſophers, 
hiſtorians, and poets, agree in lamenting the afflic- 
tions of mankind. To mention but a few inſtances 
of the moſt extraordinary. of theſe calamities : the 


univerſaldeluge, the plague of Athens, the deſtruc- 


tion of Jerafalem, the perſecutions and wars on ac- 
count of religion, the irruptions of barbarous na- 
tions-into the more civilized countries of Europe, 
the late earthquake of Liſhon, and the preſent war 
in Germany and France! How can we reconcile 
theſe horrid ſcenes with the power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God in his government of the world, if 
man was created only to endure ſuch ſhocking mi- 
ſeries, and then to vaniſh into nothing? It has been 
calculated by eminent mathematicians*, that half 
the human race dies before ſeventeen. If, therefore, 
this life is but the beginning of our exiſtence, and 
ſcarce long enough to diſcipline and qualify us for 
the enjoyment of the remaining part, what fo!ly, 
what madneſs is it, to waſte the preſent period in 
any purſuit which will be deſtructive to us when it 
comes to a cloſe ! Senſual pleaſures unlawfully gra- 
tifed, and riches or power badly employed, will 
obſtruct our future felicity, Nothing but piety and 


* See Halley's tables, calculated from the bills of mortal- 
ity in Sileſia, and the rules laid down for eſtimating the 
chances of the duration of lives | 
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virtue can qualify us for happineſs in the yet inviſi- 
ble part of our duration: nothing elſe is worth our 
attention, and whatever ſtands in oppoſition to 
them ſhould be rejected with abhorrence. We muſt 
look upon ourſelves as individuals only of the great 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, under the government of 
one Supreme and Perfect Being. We muſt, as far 
as lies in our power, aim at the proſperity of the 
whole, without ever attempting to rob. another 
member of the community of any part of his conve- 
nience in this life, in order to appropriate that con- 
venience to ourſelves, In ſhort, we muſt ſincerely 


endeavour to do our duty, accondien to the plain 


and known laws of God, and habituate our minds 
here to partake of the pure and virtuous Pleaſures 
of that ſociety, into which we deſire to be admitte 1 
hereafter, and, with an humble ſubmiſſion to the 
Divine will, rather be pleaſed than terrified at the 
proſpect or approach of our removal. 

Almighty and moſt merciful Father, author of 
my life and all my comforts, who haſt vouchſaſed 
to create me after thine own image, and to make 
me capable of enjoying thy preſence and favour for 
ever, let me not deface that image by ſin and rebel- 
lion againſt thee. Enable me to keep my affections 
and appetites perpetually under the government of 
reaſon, and let piety and virtue prevail over every 
oppoſition to them in my ſoul, during this preſent 
ſtate of trial. And, ſince the ſtruggle cannot now 
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continue long, let me enter the liſts againſt every 
corruption of my heart, with reſolution and perſe- 
verance, waiting cheerfully for that blefſed day, 
when the tumult of my paſſions ſhall ſubſide in peace, 
and temptations to levity or vice ſhall] delude no 


longer. 


* 


— 


VIII. OF CONQUERING OURSELY7ES, 


To conquer ourſelves, or to bridle and check every 
appetite and paſſion that ariſe in our minds in oppo- 
ſition to reaſon, is a noble victery, and worthy to 
be obtained, at the expence of any labour or trouble 
which it may coſt us. Human lite, in this world, is 
properly called a warfare : our appetites and paſſions, 
or the brutal part of our compoſition, are perpetu- 
ally rebelling againſt our reaſon, ſometimes aſſault- 
ing it with open violence, and ſometimes ſurpriſing 
it by ſnares too artfully laid to be avoided. 

To view the numbers and ſtrength of the enemy 
drawn up againft reaſon, to bring it under ſubjec- 
tion, is indeed terrible. Furious anger, fierce luſt, 
brutal intemperance, rancorous envy, cruel covet- 
ouſneſs, barbarcus revenge, indecent pride, dark 
treachery, and all the horrid train of corruption that 
dwells in an undiſciplined heart : all theſe in their 
turns advancing again{t reaſon, conſtitute a ſtrong 
and dreadfal band of adverſaries, which muſt be op- 
poſed with the moſt firm and reſolute courage. Rea- 
ſon indeed has its auxiliaries ; conſcience, the wit- 
neſs of God within the foul, perpetually declaring 
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for it againſt every kind of known wickedneſs; diſ- 
grace and ſhame, together with the reſtraint of hu- 
man laws, to withitand violence and fraud ; fad ex- 
amples of diſeaſes and poverty, to check luſt and in- 
temperance; a moral ſenſe of benevolence and human- 
ity, to reſiſt covetouſneſs, anger, and malice; and 
that peace of mind, and unſpeakable complacency, 
which always attend beneficence, to oppoſe envy 
and revenge. But, alas, with all theſe reſources, 
reaſon has generally proved too weak tor its adver- 
ſaries, in ſo much, that the wiſeſt obſervers of hu- 
man nature have pronounced the majority among 
mankind to be wicked, while only a few exalted ſpi- 
rits, after a long and reſolute ſtruggle, have been 
able to conquer their appetites and paſſions, and 
bring them under a thorough ſubjection to reaſon. 

This was almoſt univerſally the caſe of the world 
before the appearance of Chriſt; nor need we won- 
der at it, ſince the beſt cultivated ſpirits among the 
Heathens were dubious of the immortality of the 
ſoul. Socrates himſelf diſcourſes with great uncer- 
tainty about it juſt before his death : and this univer- 
ſal uncertainty made ſome of the brighteſt geniuſes 
of antiquity treat the rewards and puniſhments of 
a future life as mere fables; for if the ſoul, ſaid 
they, did not ſubſiſt after death, how ſhould it be 
affected with rewards and puniſhments? Or, if its 
exiſtence was at beſt but dubious, wherein conſiſted 
man's encouragement to virtue ? And how ſhould a 
hard race be run with vigour, for a prize which no 
G 2 
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man was ſure of obtaining ſuppoſe he had conquered ? 
But bleſſed be the God of all mercies, the caſe is now 
much mended, if men would be juſt to themſelves, 
The Saviour of the world, who knew the neceffity of 
righteouſneſs, in order to be happy, knew alſo our 
frailty and temptations to ſin, and has therefore giv- 
en greater encouragements, and propſed more pow- 
erful motives and inducements to the practice of vir- 
tue thamthe world ever heard of before; and there- 

by has added a weight to the ſcale of reaſon, which 
ought reponderate againſt every oppoſition. 
Ifyou aſk What theſe motives and encouragements 
are? J anſwer, in the the firſt place, that our Re- 
deemer has aſcertained the immortality of the ſou], 
which he alone could do, who came from the father 
of ſpirits, who perfectly knew the nature of the 
foul of man, and the purpoſes for which it was 
created. Secondly, He has diſcovered the neceſſity 
which the foul is to undergo, to habituate itſelf to 
the love and practice of virtue, in order to qualify 
it for admiſſion into that abode of purity and holi- 
neſs, where nothing unclean can ever enter; and, 
indeed, where no ſpirit, continuing wicked or im- 
pure, would be happy, or reliſh the enjoyments of 
that bleſſed ſociety, ſuppoſe it could enter. Nor 
can I poſſibly conceive, what well grounded hope, 
or proſpect, a ſinner can entertain of future happi- 
neſs, without believing in the merits and ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt. He ſtands, without doubt, guilty of 
many tranſgreſlions, for which he can neither make 
any excuſe to God, nor any reſtitution to the party 
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offended. And therefore, as he can make no atone- 
ment, how can he expect forgiveneſs! Whereas 
the Chriitian has a poſitive promiſe from God, 


through the merits and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, of 


forgiveneſs and reconciliation, provided he will re- 
pent of the evil of his ways, and ſincerely reſolve to 
do his duty for the future. Thirdly, He has given 
us a moſt gracious afſurance, that the holy ſpirit of 
God ſhall effectually aſſiſt all who ſincerely endeavour 
to do their duty; and ſhall either preſerve them 
from temptation, or ſupport and deliver them when 


they are tempted, And forurthly, He has ſuffered 
death on the croſs, to vindicate the honour of God's 


laws, to ſhow the odiouſneſs of ſin, to obtain par- 
don for the ſincere penitent, and reſtore him to we 
favour of the Deity. | 

With this aſſiſtance and encouragement, therefore, 
we may conquer our paſlions, if we endeavour it in 
good earneſt, and we have none to blame but our- 
ſelves for any miſery brought upon us by our vices. 
What can a wicked man now plead in his own juſti- 
fication, when he appears before the impartial tri- 
bunal of the righteous Judge of the univerſe? Will 
he dare to affirm, that as often as his conſcience re- 
monſtrated againſt his inclination to fin, ſo often, 
at that inſtant, he earneſtly intreated of God, for 
Chriſt's ſake, to ajfiſt him with his holy ſpirit to con- 


quer the corrupt propenſity of his heart? Ah no! 


for then the Father of mercies Would have granted 


his requeſt. 
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Almighty and moſt gracious God, who, of thy 


Infinite mercy, haſt ſent thy Son into the world, 


to bring life and immortality to the cleareſt light, to 
redeem lo{t man, and to aſſure him of the aſſiſtance 
of thy holy ſpirit, under every trial and temptation, 
while he is {incerely determined to do his duty, and 
art ready, at his earneſt requeſt, to ſtrengthen him 
in the practice of every virtue: ſincè thou haſt done 
ſo much tor us, O let our {tubborn hearts be ſoftened 
by ſuch a profuſion of favours ; let us, under thy 
protection, ſtruggle vigorouſly againſt every appe- 
tite and paſlion, that would draw us aſide from 
piety and virtue ; and let us not baſely betray our- 
ſelves, and court our own ruin, while thou graci- 
ouſly deſireſt that we ſhould repent, amend, and be 


for ever happy. 


IX. OF REPENTANCE. 


W are commanded to repent of our paſt fins, 
and amend our lives if we expect admittance into 
the kingdom of God, which may be truly and lite- 
rally {aid to be near to every individual now living 
upon earth, becauſe the day of death will quickly 


overtake every one of ug and fix our doom for 


ever. 
The word, repentance, is, in the original Greek 
of the New Teſtament called w:1aviz, which ſignifies 


a thorough change of mind. When a ſinner, there- 


fore, is commanded to repent, the meaning is, that 
Whereas, hitherto he has gone on in a courſe sf 
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wickedneſs, - he muſt now change his mind entirely, 
he mult be ſenſible of and grieved for his former er- 
rours, and muſt, during the time to come of his lite, 
proceed in a new and contrary courſe of righteouſ- 
neſs. | 

The neceſſity of this change of mind will evidently 
appear, if we reflect on the infinite holineſs of God; 
on the purity and piety of angels; on the ſanctity 
and benevolence of the ſpirits of good men, who in- 
habit the regions of bliſs and immortality. How 
abſurd and unnatural muſt it be to imagine, that 
creatures immerſed in ſenſuality and voluptu-uſneſs, 
tainted with envy, hatred, and malice, habituated 
to pride, covetouſneſs, and lying, or delighted with 
the practice of fraud, cruelty, and revenge, ſhould 
be admitted citizens of the ne- Feruſalem, wherein 
dwelleth righteouſneſs, and in which any thing that 
defileth ſhall in no ways enter. But ſuppoſe ſinners 
ſhould be admitted, without a ſincere reformation 
of mind, what mult be the conſequence ? It we ſe⸗ 
riouſly conſider the refined pleaſures, and tranicend- 
ent Joys of thoſe bleſſed regions, which confiſt in 
converſing, and having an intimacy with angels and 
bleſſed ſpirits, full of knowledge, benevolence, pu- 
rity and integrity; and in being received iuto the 
preſence of God, to contemplate his perfections, 
and to imitate, in a manner adapted to our facul- 
ties, his holineſs, goodneſs and truth; how can we 
imagine it poſſible, that an unreformed {inner ſhou!d 
be properly qualified to partake of, or delight in 
ſuch entertainments ? 


— 
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Shall it be ſaid, that the Almighty will himſelf 


change their minds inſtantaneouſly, and make ha- 
bitual ſinners become holy in a moment, without any 
previous repentance? We do not diſpute the omni- 
potence of God, or that he can from jones raiſe up 
children to Abraham. But if it be probable that 
God ever will, by an act of power, change an im- 
peuitent {inner into a ſaint, Why are we deſired to 
work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling ? Why 
are Wwe commanded by God to be holy, for he is holy? 
Why are we told, the ſaul that ſmneth, he ſhall die ? 
And why have we catalogues given us in icripture, 
of fins which are expreſsly declared to exclude men 
from the kingdom of heaven? In ſhort, if men may 


commit what wickedneſs they pleaſe, and God will 
nevertheleſs make them holy in an inſtant, without 


any previous repentance, it will follow, that all 
thoſe precepts which recommend the practice of 
piety and virtue, are at beſt, uſeleſs, and might 
very wel be ſpared. | 

It was the opinion of the Heathen philoſophers, 
thatthe joys of the Elyſian fields confiſted principally 
in men's diverting themſelves with the ſame amuſe- 
ments, and in partaking of the fame entertainments 
which give them the higheſt pleaſure in this world. 
And Mohammed's Paradiſe differs very little from 
the Pagan Elyſium. But how groſs ſoever theſe no- 
tions be, they plainly intimate, that it was natural 
fo imagine, that the habits with which men left this 
world, ſhould remain with them in the next, and 
according as theſe habits were virtuous or criminal, 
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mould there become their torment or felicity. And 
though the joys of heaven, which the Chriſtian re- 
ligion has revealed, are infinitely more pure, refiued 
and perfect, than thoſe which the Heathens or Mo- 
hammedans have imagined, yet {till our religion 
teaches us, that we mult be initiated into theſe joys 
on earth, before we can poſſeſs or reliſh them ia hea- 
ven; that is, we muſt endeavour to practiſe holi:.eſs, 
righteouſneſs, charity, and every other virtue here, 
before we can hope to take delight in the practice 
of them hereafter, ſince, in the perfection and uni- 
verfality of piety and virtue, the pleaſures of thoſe 
happy manſions do, in a great meaſure conſiſt. From 
this we plainly perceive, that the commandmeat 
which enjoins us repentance, (like all other com- 
mandments of God) is calculated purely for our own 
benefit, becauſe, without this obedience, we exclude 
ourſelves from that felicity, which Chriſt has pur- 
chaſed for us, and which is offered to us on the con- 
ditions of the goſpel. 

But farther, repentance is not only calculated for 
our benefit, we have alſo great encouragement to the 
practice of it, by the earneit invitation which our 
merciful Father gives us to return to him from the 
errour af our Ways: Caſi away all cu tramſgi eſſions 
and make you a new heart and anew ſpirit, M have 
no pleaſure in the death of him that dieth, ſays itie Lord 
God, wherefore turn yourſelves and live, Again, IF 
the wicked man will turn from all his ſins that he has 
committed, and keep all my ſtatutes, he ſhail fiirely 
live, and ſuis tranſgreſſions that he has committed ſaall 
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not be mentioned unto him. Add to this, the decla- 
ration made in the goſpel, that there is joy in heav- 
en over a ſinner that repenteth; and alſo the example 
of the prodigal ſon: both which are amazing inſtances 
of the goodneſs and compaſſion of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and, to a mind fuſceptible of gratitude, an ir- 
reſiſtible inducement to repentance. 

Merciful God! ſhall we be ſuch deſperate enemies 
to ourſelves, and ſo fatally negligent of our own hap- 
pineſs, as to {light this commandment, of changing 
our heedleſs and vicious courſe of life, and returning 
to thee, while yet it is in our power to reſcue our- 
ſelves from everlaſting miſery. 

And now to bring this doctrine of repentance 
home to myſelf: What have I to plead inexcuſe for 
my fins, and for my backwardneſs to repent and a- 
mend? How often haſt thou, my Father and my God, 
by heaping thy favours upon me, invited me to taſte 
and ſee that thou art gracious! While at the ſame 
time, the ſtubbornneſs of my paſſions and appetites, 
and the allurements of ſin, have made me cold and 
backward in thy ſervice! I ſhould probably have 
periſhed in the fooliſh indulgence of theſe appetites 
and paſſions, if thou, of thy infinite compaſſion, hadſt 
not been pleaſed to ſpare me, until age and reflex- 
ion have, in ſome meaſure, abated their power 
over my reaſon. And ſhall I, to the laſt, make a 
bad uſe of all thy favours? Shall I now, inſtead of 
the mad pranks and folliesof youth, adopt the crafty 
and over-reaching ſins of age? Forſake me not, 0 
my gracious Lord, when I am old and grey-headed. 
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J have been eſtranged from thee too long, let me 
now draw near to thee with a fixed reſolution, ne- 
yer. to depart from my duty for the future. Let 
ſhame and grief, for my former tranſgreſſions, poſ- 
ſeſs my ſoul with an abhorrence againſt every devi- 
ation from my duty in time coming. Let the re- 
membrance of thy mercies inſpire my ſoul with gra- 
titude to thee, my great benefactor; and let my 
hope, through Chriſt, of thy acceptance of my ſer- 
vice, (miſerable as it is, and wretched, alas! as the 
offerings of a frail heart are ſill likely to be) deter- 
mine my ſoul to ſerve thee, if not perfectly, yet, at 
leaſt ſincerely, during the ſhort remainder of my 
continuance in a vain and vicious world, 


X. OF HEAVENs 


T'xo UGH the Almighty is preſent every where, and 
is not far from any of us, as in him we live, move, 
and have our being, yet his operations on earth are 
inviſible to mortal eyes. Behold I go forward, but 
he is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
im; On the left hand where he does work, but I can- 
not behold him ; he hideth himſelf on the right hand, 
that I cannot ſee him*, Heaven is the place where 
he diſplays his glory, and manifeſts himſelf openly 
to his ſervants. It will alſo be the final and ever- 
laſting abode of juſt men made perfect, where their 
Joys will be complete beyond the utmoſt extent of 
their hopes or Wiſhe s. Thoſe bleſſed Tokls which 
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adhered to the commandments of Cod, in ſpite of 
all the temptations and ſnares of a wicked world, and 
ran with patience the race that was ſet before them, are 
there, through the merits and interceilion of the Re- 


deemerof mankind, rewarded with everlaſting felici- 


ty and glory, O wretched and fooliſh heart ! wilt thou 
forfeit this proſpect of happineſs for the ſake of 
gratifying an unruly appetite, a corrupt paſſion, or an 
ill-judged affection, for any thing that this tranſitory 


lite can afford? Can any ſociety be equal to that of 


angels? Can any felicity be conceived ſo great, as that 
of being admitted into the preſence and favour of 
God? And (to ſpeak of joys leſs ſublime and more 

familiar to our narrow apprehentions) what charn:s 


w:!! ;t not add to the heavenly manſions, to enjoy 


the yyocent and entertaining converiation of thoſe 
great men, Who, in all ages, have made themſelves 
renowned for virtue, genius, and knowledge! eſpe- 
cizlly as thoſe extraordinary qualities are then diſ- 
covered pure and unmixed with vice or errour. What 
a heightenins it is to this e:.tertainment, that envy, 
hatred, and malice, fo deteſtable and miſchievous 
on earth, are now no more , and that their place is 
ſupplied by love, ſincerity and univerſal beneficence. 
Here poverty, ſickneſs, and pain are unknown, 
where proſperity, vigour, ard eaſe reign for ever 
Moroſeneſs and peevifhneſs are excluded, while 
cheerfulneſs and complacency adorn every mind. 
Fraud, falſehood, and oppreiſion are all ſtrangers, 
in a region where goodnels, juſtice, and uprightne'3 


dwell in every heart; where joy ſmiles in every eye, 
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and glory crowns every head; and where (in the 
intervals of praiſe, adoration, and thankſgiving, of- 
fered to the majeſty of the supreme Being) a free 
and familiar converſation with angels, ſaints, and 
ever bleſſed friends, enlarges, ennobles, and exalts 
the ſoul, | 


War we conſider our natural dependence on 
God, who created us, who preſerves us, who ſup- 
plies all our wants here, and from whom alone we 
expect happineſs hereafter, there cannot be a more 
valuable privilege conferred upon us, than to have 
daily and hourly acceſs to this great and gracious 
Peing, to be permitted to lay all our complaints 
before him, and to offer our ſupplications to him for 
relief. But happily for us, we are not only per- 
mitted, we are alſo invited and exhorted to pray 
to him, and aſſured, that he who ſceketh ſhall find, 

and that to him who knocketh, it ſhall be opened. 
That it is our higheſt honour, and the greateſt mer- 
cy that can be ſhowed to us, to be thus required to 


addreſs God, we ſhall eaſily apprehend, if, on the 


one hand, we conſider his infinite wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs; and, on the other hand, our own 
weakneſs, ignorance, and wretchedneſs; that we 


are the loweſt of all the rational creation, and that 


by fin we have made ourſelves miſerable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked. 


But why ſhovld we pray, ſince God knows our 


wants before we aſk, and our ignorance in aſking, 
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and ſince his goodness is infinite towards his creatures, 
and ready to ſupply all their neceſſities? I anſwer, 
1. Becauſe God commands us to pray, and what 
are we, _ we ſhould diſpute is orders? 2. To 
pray, ſhows that we are ſenſible of our wants and 


of our eee, ice, which ſhould make us more 


earneſt in aſking aililtance, and more thankful when 
it is obtained. 8 

What is prayer? Prayer is a devout lifting up of 
our ſouls to God in fa;th and hope, to implore his 
bleitiag, end compr ehonds adoration, confſeſſion, 


' petition and thankſgiving. 


As to adoration, what can be more reaſonable, 
or | becoming ow condition, than to adore him to 
whom we ove all our comforts ? That Eternal Fe- 
ing, of infinite wiſdom, por, and goodness 
from whom we derive our exiſtence, and upon 
whom alone we depend for every good thing that 
we either enjov_or expect. The thought is bound- 


leſs! For whether we contemplate the ineffable per. 


fection of the Peity, or cur own ee indigence, 
2 thouſand reaſons crowd in upon us, which engage 
us tothank, to praiſe, and to adore our Friend, our 
Father, and our God. 
A fecond part of prayer is confeion. - How can 
e expect forgiveneſe cf our {ins, unleſs we are ſen- 
hs of them? And if we are ſenſible that we have 
offended, our next ſtep is to be forry ior them, to 
take ſame to ourſelves, to confeſs our treſpaſſes 
ingenuoufly before our Maſter whom we have of- 
feuded, to implore his pardon, for the ſake of our 
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Redeemer, and reſolve, with the afliſtance of his 
Holy Spirit, to fin no more. Since he, who knows 
our frailty, has been graciouſly pleaſed to accept 
of our repentance, inſtead of unſinning obedience, 
which is not in our power, ſhall we endeavour to 
hide thoſe ſins of which we are determined to re- 
pent? No, ſurely; we muſt acknowledge our 
faults before we can be in a diſpoſition to amend. It 
is true, that God, in whoſe preſence we commit all 
our wickedneſs, knows them perfectly without our 
confeſſion; but it is alſo true, that God requires 
our acknowledgement, not to inform him of our 
guilt, but to teſtify our contrition, and our deſire 
to return from a courſe of unrighteouſneſs and mi- 
ſery, into the road of virtue and happineſs. | 

Prayer, in the third place, comprehends petition, 
according to that excellent pattern ſet before us by 


our Lord, in which there are four petitions ; 1. Give 


us this day our daily bread. 2. Forgive us our treſ- 
paſſes, 3. Lead us not into temptation. 4. Deliver 
us from evil. The reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of 
theſe petitions are obvious to th ſlighteſt conſider- 
ation. I. Give us this day our daily bread. There 


is no man, from the king who ſits on the throne, . 


to the beggar who lies in the ſtreet, but ſtands in 
need of preferring this petition. Suppoſe a man ever 
ſo rich, he cannot eat his ſilver or gold, or clothe 
himſelf with his woods or fields; and unleſs the Al- 
mighty vouchſafes to crown the year with his bleſ- 


lüng, there will neither be bread to eat, nor wool 


or flax to clothe the greateſt among mankind, La- 
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mentable, theretore, 1s the vanity of that fool, who 
fancies himieif independent of God in any reſpect, 
fince the higheſt and haughtieſt man on earth, (how- 
ever his pride and ignorance may prompt him to 
think otherwiie) depends on God for his daily ſub- 
ſiſtence, as much as the beaſts of the field, and the 
fiſhes of the ſea, Who all wait upon him, that he may 
give them their meat in due ſeaſon. + 
Ihe ſecond petition, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, is 
not leſs neceſſary to be preferred. As, on the one 
hand, we ſin daily againſt God, and the imagina- 
tions of our hearts are evil continually; and fince, 
on the other hand, God is holy, and hates ſin: it 
follows, that we muſt be either puniſhed for our in- 
iquities, or obtain forgiveneſs of them on the con- 
ditions propoſed in the goſpel. 

As to the third petition, Lead us not into temp- 
tation. When we reflect on our ſituation in this 
world, and the many obſtructions we meet with in 


the road to virtue, we have great reaſon to watch 


and pray, that we enter not into temptation. We 
find, from fad experience, that the entic-ments of 
the world, from without, are laying continual 
ſnares for us, to make us prefer pleaſure, profit or 
power, to our duty; while our appetites and paſ- 


ſions from within, are ready to b-tray, and give us 


up to their deluſion: what can a wretch do, there- 
fore, who is deſtitute of God's aſſiſtance to protect 
him from ſuch powerful adverſaries ? Is he not like 
a ſhip in a tempeſt without a pilot, ready to be 
daſhed to pieces by the firſt rock or bank that comes 
in his way? | 
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The fourth petition, Deliver us from evil, is alſo 
indiſpenſibly required to be offered up in our daily 
prayers. What a dreadful number of moral and 
natural evils do continually ſurround us, which we 
can neither foreſee nor prevent ! And where can we 
be ſecure from their attacks, but under the protec- 
tion of that Being of infinite goodneſs and power, 
who is able and willing to aſliſt us, if we make him 
our ſole dependence? | 

In the laſt place, prayer comprehends thankſgiv- 
ing. If food and raiment, heaith and liberty, the 
uſe of reaſon, and ſenſe of religion, the proſpect of 
felicity and every bleſſing which we enjoy here, or 


hope for hereafter, can fill our hearts with gratitude 


to the ſource from which we derive them all, ought 
we not to bleſs and magnify the glorious name of 
God, and to have his praiſe perpetually in our hearts 
and mouths ? 

O moſt holy and merciful God, {ſlow to anger, 
and of great kindneſs, I have finned, what ſhall I 
ay unto thee, O thou preſerver of men? If thou 
wilt contend with me, I cannot anſwer. one of a 
thouſand. I am aſhamed to liſt up my face unto 
hee, Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy great goodneſs, according to the multitude of 
thy mercies, do away mine inigquitics. And let the 
uerings of thy beloved ſon atone for my treſpaſles. 
Lead me for my Redeemer's ſake, O lead me in the 
way everlaſting. . Teach me to do the thing that 
pleaſes thee, for thou art my Cod. Guide me with 
thy counſel here, and after that receive me with 
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mercy, Forſake me not when J am old and grey 
headed, but conduct meby thy Holy Spirit through 
the tew ſteps which yet remain of my paſſage to that 
eternal place, Where temptation, ſin, ſorrow, and 
death are unknown. Let thy kingdom of univerſal 
righteouſneſs, charity, holineſs and happineſs come; 
and let thy bleſſed will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven. Be gracious to all in diſtreſs, O Father of 
the univerſe, aad let every knee bow to thee, every 
tongue confeſs to thee, and every heart adore thee, 
and let tle earth be full of the knowledge and praiſe 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea. 


XII, OF THE WORKS OF CREATION AND 
PROFIDENCE. 

Iris impoſſible to obſerve what paſſes in the natural 
or moral worid, without acknowledging the won- 
derful power and wiſdom of God ja the creation of 
the one, and the governnient of the other. Why 
does the ſan move annually in the ecliptic, and not 
in the equator ? Is it not to give thereby a comfort- 
able vicititude of cold and heat, of winter and ſum- 
mer to the carth; and, by that means, to beſtow 
food and health on all its inhabitants? For winter“, 

though it ſeems deſolating to the inattentive, is ne- 
vertheleſs happily employed, in repleniſhingithe ſoil 
with materials for vegetation, neceſſary to the pro- 
ducti52s of the following ſeaſons," which, by their 
gradu. heat, bring the fruits of the earth to their 


2 * 


* See cſſa on the theory of agriculture. 
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proper growth and ripeneſs. Why is the ocean agi- 
tated with a never ceaſing flux and reflux ? ls it not 
to prevent its -aters from ſtagnating and growing 
putrid, and thereby deſtroying not only all the liv- 
ing creatures within it, but allo all that are near it, 
as far as the noiſome ſtench, and peitiferous infec- 
tion could extend? Why rolls the earth every day 
on its axis? The merciful appointment of God, in 
order to apply its ſeveral parts, ſucceſſively, to the 
enlivening rays of the ſun, which cheriſh all its in- 
habitants, and produce ſuch an endleſs variety of 
proviſions for their ſubſiſtence, Why do the fixed 
ſtars ſeem, like ſo many ſuns, to animate their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems, through the immenſe bounds of 
ſpace? Do they not ſet forth to every diſcerning eye, 
the infinite power, glory, and omnipreſence of the 


Creator? And do not the reſpective inhabitants of 


theſe ſyſtems ſeem all to partake of his fatherly good- 


neſs? But to deſcribe worthily the majeſty and 


wiſdom of the Almighty in his works, great or 
ſmall, is above the reach of the human mind; as 
we fee, that every year, and every day, for ages 
paſt, have to the diligent inquirer, diſcovered new 
beauties in them ail; and will, for ages to come, 
{t1}]] diſcover new beauties and wonders, until the 
inquiry ceaſes, or time ſhall be no more. For, are 
they not all contrived with ſuch amazing powers 
and ſprings of action, ſo properly adjuſted to their 
reſpective natures, that they muſt for ever declare 
the incompreheniible wiſdom of the maker, and 
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perpetually raiſe the admiration of all diligent and 
judicious obſervers ? | 

Nor are the wiſdom and goodneſs of God leſs con- 
ſpicuous in his moral government of the world, than 
in its firſt production, Raving made man capable 
of happineſs, he has given him all imaginable encou- 
ragement to attain that happineſs. He has enabled 


every ſoul clearly to diſcern the eflential and eternal 


difference between moral good and evil. He has en- 
dowed him with freedom of will, to chooſe the one, 
and refuſe the other. He has promiſed endleſs feli- 


city to thoſe who will purſue a courſe of virtue, 


and has denounced a perpetual miſery to ſuch as 
will perſiſt in wickedneſs. The precepts which we 


are commanded to obſerve and practiſe, all natu- 


rally tend to promote our peace and ſatisfaction 
here, as well as our endleſs beatitude hereafter. 
He has comforted man under his natural frailties and 
infirmities, by accepting repentance and aniend- 
ment, inſtead 5 unſinning obedience, for the ſake 


of the atonement made for ſin by the Redeenier of 


the univerſe. He has promiſed the aid of his Spirit 
to thoſe who ſincerely endeavour to ſerve him. Ee 
exhorts them to offer up their prayers to him for a 
daily ſupply of all their wants, with aſſurances, 
that he will efectually relieve them, by doing al- 
ways what will tend molt to the advantage of the ſin- 
cere and upright petitioner. Add to this, that he 
has planted conſcience in the ſoul, to ſting man with 
remorſe upon committing wickedneſs, but to give 
ſerenity, peace and joy to him, who has performed 
his duty. 
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Laſtly, as to a particular providence over indi- 
viduals, a {light attention to what happens, either 
to one's felt, or one's acquaintance, every day can- 
not fail to exhibit many ſignal proots of God's im- 
mediate care over every ſingle creature in the uni- 
verſe, and of the truth of what the goſpel declares, 
that he clothes the graſs of the field, and not a ſpar- 
row is forgotten before him. What others have 
obſerved, I know not; but as to myſelf, ſo many 
and ſo various have been the mercies, which in every 
period of my lite, I received frommy gracious God, 
that J have not words ſufficient to expreſs my thank- 
fulneſs. | | 


XIII. CONCERNING SEVERAL VICES OF WHICH © 


MEN ARE DAILY GUILTY, WITHOUT ATTEND=- 
ING TO THE HEINOUSNESS OF THEM. 


So ME of theſe vices are uncleanneſs, covetouſneſs, 


anger, calumny, revenge, envy, pride, lying, in- 


temperance, loſs of time, neglect of duty, repining 
at the diſpenſations of Providence, fretfulneſs, in- 
gratitude, deceiving in ſmall things, and a heart 
not upright with God: all which 1 ſhall briefly con- 
ſider in the order here laid down. | 

In committing uucleanneſs, you multiply ſin, by 
inſcaring the innocent, and when once you have 
debauched and ruined them, it is out of your power 
to reclaim them, or make them ſufficient reparation 
for the guilt into which you have drawn them. Thus 
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82 PRINCIPLES OF 
ou bring an accumulated guilt upon your own head, 
for Which you ſtand accountable to the great Judge 
of the univerſe, In what manner can you atone for 
that multiplication of {in-? Let us ſuppoſe, that by 
repentance and amendment, you ſhould obtain par- 
don tor yourſelf, yet the other party may periiit in 
vice, to which you pointed the way : and would it 
not make your heart tremble, and fill you with ter- 
rour and amazement, to reflect, that for a moment- 
ary zratification, you have been the cauſe of infinite 
8 to a creature, made after the image of God, 
which might have continued innocent, had not J our 
fatal temptation intervened. 

Covetouſneſs is idolatry, by which you affront 
the Almighty, becauſe you give that attention and 
pay that aſſiduous ſervice to mammon, Which is due 
to God only. It is alſo frequently productive of 
great diſtreſs to your neighbour, for which you muſt 

make him a reparation, or expect to be proportion- 
avly puniſned, whether you have got poſſeſſion of 
his ſubſtance, either by fraud, or by violence. And 
ſhould it not mate the heart of the covetous man 
tremble, to thiuz how he is repreſented by the 
Holy Spirit, who calls him the covetors whom God 
abnorretn ! | 

Wrath is like an unruly horſe, which you muſt 
curb and keep in with a ftrong bridle, for if once 
you give him his head, he may run away with you 
to your deſtruct! vi, Or, it is like fire, from vehich 
You muft! keep at a diſtance, for if it once ſeizes 


your enemies, according to 
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upon you, it may burn you to aſhes, Pe cautious 
therefore, and when you firſt perceive your choler 
or indignation to be moved, flee and make your ef- 
cape to God for prote tion, and implore his aid, 
nat it may not faſten upon you ſuddenly. Your 
own reaſon, if you will conſult it, will teach you 
the neceſſity of this caution and retreat. Since, 
therefore, you know the conuſeguence, check your 
pallion by all means poſlible, 175 parry the danger. 
Calumny is both fooliſh and wicked; it does no 
good to the reviler, nor works any reformation in 
tie reviled. This {in proceeds moſt frequently from 
malice, which is odious to the Deity : ſo that, in 
5t Lord and Fa- 
ing the leaſt good, 


committ ing it, you offend the 
ther of the univerſe, without d 
either to yourſelf, or tœanot hey 

Revengè is inconſiſtent with/peace here, or happi- 
hereafter. In contriving the means of executing 
vengeance, you loſe your huward ſatisfaction and 
tranquility of mind; and i reſolving not to forgive 
00'S Pa command, 
you forſeit your claini to that pardon of your owa 
treſpaſies, which is promiſed to thoſe only who for- 
give the injuries done to ee Is there an 
degree of wiſdom in this behaviour? You will not 
forgive an hundred pence to your fellow fervan 
but execute your revenge, and take him by che 
throat, until he pays the debt, regardleſs, at the 
ſame time, of the ten thouſend talents you owe to 
your maſter, who, at your humble requeſt, would 
have compaſiion on you, if your unrelenting cruelty 
to another had not obſtruRts ed lis mercy, 
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Invy is both an impious and audacious vice. To 


be diſſatisfied with the diſtribution that the wiſe Fa- 


ther of the univerſe makes of the good things of this 
world, which are all his own property, and which, 
for excellent reaſons, he diſpenſes to different per- 


ſons, in various proportions, looks like calling him 


to account for bis government, as if frail man could 
have ordered things better, and made a more equi- 
table partition. Shocking blaſphemy ! What impiety 
and impudence is this! and yet to enyy our neighbour 
for the favours which God has beſtowed upon him, 
is to arraign Providence as partial to him, and re- 


gardleſs of our extraordinary merit, of which we 


ourſelves entertain a high and groundleſs opinion. 
Pride is a filly unnatural vice, and was not made 
for man who ſprang from the duſt. What has he to 
be proud of? Is birth, beauty, or bodily ſtrength, a 
Juſt cauſe for pride? As to birth, is it not more 
honourable to work out one's own dignity, and de- 
rive his eſteem in the world from virtue and merit, 
than to be the degenerate offspring of an illuſtrious 
family? The triumph of ſtrength or beauty is but 
of a ſhort duration, and gives no ground for pride. 
A ſharp fit of ſickneſs will ſoon demoliſh both; or, 
ſhould they eſcape ſuch a ſtroke, the courſe of a few 
years w1ll be ſure to complete their ruin. Have we 
any greater reaſon to be proud of our intellectual 
faculties, which are equally liable with our bodies 
to decay, and even to periſh by a thouſand acci- 
dents? If a man has good moral qualities, theſe 
ſurely ought not to ſwell his pride; for whoeyer ſe- 
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riouſly examines his own heart, and the paſt actions 
of his life, will, in the progreſs of that examina- 
tion, find much greater cauſe for ſhame and confu- 
ſion of face, than for pride and arrogance. 

Lying is an infamous debaſing ſin, that brings 
ſhame and reproach upon the liar ; and acts in di- 
rect oppoſition to the plain purpoſe of God, in giv- 
ing the uſe of ſpeech to man, which was, that chere- 


by he might communicate his real and genuine 


thoughts to his neighbour. If a lie is told on pur- 
poſe to deceive, the guilt is doubled, by the con- 
junction of fraud with falſehood. If it proceeds 
from vanity, to magnify one's ſelf, it rarely an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of the liar, becauſe a cuſtom of 
lying ſinks a man into a contemptible wretch, and 
all that he affirms goes for nothing. In ſhort, it 
is a vile unmanly vice, introducing confulion (as 
far as the influence of the liar reaches) into the mo- 
ral government of the world, odious to God, and 
among men particularly diſgraceful. 

Intemperance comprehends every exceſs in eating 
or drinking, and indulging our appetites or paſlions, 
which in any meaſure diſorders the mind or body, 
or renders either of them unfit to ſerve God, our 
neighbours, or ourſelves. The pleaſure of eating 
or drinking laſts no longer than until our natural ap- 
petite for them is ſatisfied, which is always within 
the bounds of moderation: but to eat or drink 
more than anſwers the purpoſe of refreſhment, is a 
brutal indulgence that waſtes the good creatures of 
God, expoſes us to * and infamy, and 
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plainly proves us unworthy of that reaſon by which 


we are diſtinguiſhed from the brute creation; and 
all exceſſes of different kinds are equally pernicious, 

Loſs of time is a fatal errour. This world is our 
ſtate of trial. If we employ our continuance here 
as we ought to do, we ſhall meet with a gracions 
reception hereafter ; but if we miſpend and trifle jt 
awas, there is no calling the time back again; we 


ſhall have cauſe for ever to lament that we have no: 


made a better uſe of it. When a man is near hi; 


end, and ready to appear before the tribunal of 


God, to give an account of his actions, what would 
he not give tor a reprieve of a few days of health, 
to prepare himſelf, by ſerious repentance and aneutd- 
ment, for ſuch an appearance? Why will he there. 
fore unhappily loſe his time, while yet he has it If 
his power to work out his own ſalvation with icar 
and trembling. 

To neglect our duty of praiſe and adoration to 
28 is an ungrateful and ſooliſſi ſin. Our Whole 

lependence is upon lum, and if he ſhould withdras 
his protection but for a moment, we are undo, 
He requires not all our attention, or all our time, 
but only that our hearts ould be fin cere and upright 
in our attachment to him. And, if we have al) 
true ſenſe of his goodneſs, and of our own wants 
and weakneſs, we ought to rejoice in the privileg 
of being permitted to adore his perfections, and te 
implore his protection and mercy, 

Jo repine at the diſpenſations of providence is 
complicated ſin, more enormous than is como! 
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| — 1. It includes pride, and a high conceit 
our own merit, as if we thought ourſelves over- 
Ree or neglected, while thoſe we fancy our infe- 
riors are more regarded. 2. It cenſures the wiſdem 
and juſtice of God in the government of the world, 
as if he was partial in his diſtr ibutions, and did not 
pay a ſuiſicient regard to perſons of our importance. 
Neteſtable vanity ! 3. It argues a fretful, diſcon- 
tented, ungrateful ſpirit, a frame of mind which 
excludes peace and contentment Wherever it Bas 
taken poſletiion : ſo that this ſin of repining, com- 
prehends pride, audaciouſneſs, impicty, ingratitude, 
and a peeviſhneſs inconſiſtent with any degree ot te 
licity. 
Fretfulneſs is alſo a heinous complicated guilt. 
t is a mixture of pride and impatience, We think 
ourſelves ſuch curioſities, that every thing ſhould 
be ſubſervient to our humours ; and when any thing 
happens to obſtruct our profit or pleaſure, our indig- 
nation is preſently raiſed, be the obſtruction ever 
ſo harmleſs, and we treat it with ſcorn and inſolence. 
Did the great God, who ſecs our eats and madneſs, 
treat us as we do our fellow creature with con- 
tempt and diſdain, what miier li e, unhappy 
wretches muſt we be? And how dare we take the 
liberty to inſult or abuſe perſons much more valua- 
ble, perhaps, in the fight of God than ourſelves? 
Ingratitude is e ſuch an odions vice, even 
among ſinful creatures like ourſelves, that he who 
is guilty of it, is thon ks capable of any wickedneſs, 
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But what is our ingratitude to man, compared with 


our ingratiude to the Almighty ? To deſert from, 
or rebel againſt him, from whom we have our being, 
and every bleſſing we enjoy, is a moſt deplorable 
infatuation. Ought not a generous mind rather fuf- 
fer any affliction, than run the riſk of wilfully of- 


tending fo much condeſcenſion and goodneſs, which 
is ſtill ready to receive men upon their repentance 


and amendment, notwithſtanding their former baſe- 
neſs and unthankfulneſs? 

To deceive in ſmall things, ſhows a corrupt heart ; 
and he who will give himſelf the liberty to deceive 
in ſmall matters, would undoubtedly deceive in 


the greateſt, becauſe they bring more gain, if he 


were not afraid that great frauds would be more 
carefully inquired into, and ſooner diſcovered to 
his confuſion and ruin. For, as he is not influenced 
by any principle of regard to God, who fees all he 
does, but only by the fear of ſhame and temporary 
puniſhment, he is full as guilty who cheats in a tri- 
tle, as he who defrauds in a matter of great conſe- 
quence. All the difference ſeems to be, that the 
loſs is not ſo great to the perſon injured, but ſtill 


the badneſs of heart in the deceiver is equally un- 


juitifiable. 

A heart not upright with God, is a heart divided 
between God and mammon: a heart, which, like 
the Roman ſenate under Tiberius, would add Chriſt 
to the number of their gods, but would worſhip all 
their other falſe deities at the ſame lime. He is 
called a jealous God, and requires the whole heart, 
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tion to thy holy will, all the days of my life. 
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and ſurely a heart fixed on any idol is not worth his 
acceptance. N 

A thouſand reaſons, if we were capable of re- 
ſlecting wiſely would determine us to ſerve and 
worſhip him alone, with ſincerity and faithfulneſs ; 
and let us not deceive ourſelves, he will not be 
mocked, and can never be pleaſed with partial ſer- 
vice. O my gracious God, let me never heſitate be- 
tween my duty to thee, and the deluſion of my ap- 
petites and paſſions; let my heart be honeſt, pure, 
and conſtant, in an univerſal obedience and reſigna- 
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To R my part, I fee in the Chriſtian ſyſtem ſuch evi- 
dent marks of truth, probity and goodneſs, and 
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ſuch proots of the approbation of the Deity, that I 4 
muſt believe it came from heaven. 4 
In the firſt place, the attributes of the Almighty, 1 
as they are plainly ſet forth in this ſyſtem, and the 10 
iN » 3 N 5 1 . 5 : 5 5 . 41 DR: t 1 * 1 o 1 
{incerity with which man is directed to worſhip him i 
in ſpirit and in truth, are worthy of the ruler of the [ p 
2 o ? * 4 5 x | 
univerſe; which, ſo far as I know, cannot be ſaid "1 


of any other religion. Beſides, the precepts given 
in the goſpel, for the conduct of our lives, have all 
o them a natural tendency to ſecure our peace and 
happiness throughout the whole duration of our ex- 
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performed publicly by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
in confirmation of their miſſion, are, to my appre- 
henſion, a ſureteſtimony of the approbation of God, 
without whoſe immediate power they could not be 
performed. But eſpecially the reſurrection of our 
Lord* (which is proved by a ſtronger and fuller evi- 
dence than perhaps any matter of fact ever was) is 
a demonſtration that he was ſent by God; for ſure, 
no man will ſay, that the Almighty would enter 
into a colluſion with an impoſtor, and exert his om- 
nipotence to give ſanction to a lie, 

Again, our Saviour's prediction of his own death 
and reſurrection ; of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
of the converſion of the Gentiles ; of the calamities 
of the Jews ; the total deſtruction of their city, 
temple, and government ; which we know at this 
day to have been all completely verified, were, at 
the time they happened, an irreſiſtible, and ſtill 
continue a permanent demonſtration of his divine 
miſſion. Laſtly, I can ſee no worldly intereſt, or 
ſelfiſh views of riches, honour, pleaſure, or power, 
purſued by Jeſus Chriſt, or his apoſtles, or by the 
primitive Chriſtians; but, on the contrary, I find 
them meekly and patiently ſuffering all manner of 
hardſhips and cruelties for the ſake of truth, and 
for the benefit of mankind, 

O moſt grecious God, as J am guilty of many 
grievous fins, for which J have no excuſe to plead, 


* See Prieſtly's Evidence of Revealed Religion, 11th Diſ- 


courle, | 
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and can make no reſtitution, what hope of pardon 
can J entertain but through the merits of Chriſt, 
and upon the conditions of the goſpel? 1 owed un- 
ſinning obedience to my Maker, but that law I have 
broken, and thereby forfeited my claim to his fa- 
vour. Without mercy I muſt be for ever miſerable ; 
but where ſhall I find that mercy? I perceive by 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, O my God, that thou haſt ſent 
thy Son to the world, to offer his life a ſacrifice for 
fin, and \to-reconcile man to thee : for this revela- 
tion of thy will, and tor the ineſtimable benefit 
thereby accruing to mankind, I humbly deſire to 
magnify and adore thy name for ever. I deſire alſo 
to embrace the conditions of rhe goſpel to live ſober- 
ly, righteoufly, and godly in this world, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, and to rely on the ſatisfaction 
made by my Redeemer for that mercy which I myſelf 
could never merit, Olet all my pait ſins, for which 
| fincerely aſk thy pardon, be waſhed away by the 
blood of the Lamb of Ged, and vive me the aid of 
thy bleſſed Spirit, to root out of my heart all ſinful 
and corrupt affections, and to implant in their room, 
all thoſe devout and pious diſpoſitions that become 
the worſhippers of the hoiy Jeſus. Lord Jeſu, re- 
ceive my ſpirit, and let me meet with a gracious 
reception at thy tribunal. | 
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New Books, 


Juſt Publiſhed and ſold by WILLIAM SPOTSWOOD. 


i. Anketell's Poems on ſeveral ſubjects, viz. Hervey's 
meditations among the tombs—Chrilt's ſermon on 
the mount—Goſnel of St. John, 14th, 15th, 16th. 
17th. 18th, and igth. chapters—r Corinthians, 
13th and 15th chapters—Genelis, 22nd chapter, 
19 firſt verſes 1 Kings 17th and 18th chapters 
2 Kings, Sth chapter —lſaiah, gth, Iith, and 33d 
chapters On the attributes of GOd Advice to 
non-obſervers of the ſabbath— On age, life, and 
death On dry warm weather —On each month 
of the year — On morning, noon, evening and 
night. To which are added the Epiſtle of Yarico 
to Inkle Price neatly printed on fine paper 75 
Cents. | 

2. Prieſtly's Diſcourſes on the Evidence of Revealed 
religion. The ſecond edition, carefully correct- 
ed, Price i dollar. | 

3- Paley's View oi the Evidences of Chriſtianity, in 
three parts. 1. Of the direct hiſtorical evidence 
of chriſtianity, and wherein it is diſtinguiſhed 
trom the evidence alleged for other miracles, 
11. Of the auxiliary evidences of chriſtianity. 
111. A brief conſideratlon of ſome popular ob- 
jections.—3 volumes in x duodecimo volume, 
Price 1 dollar 12 cents. 

The ſame in a liaudſottè ofixye volume, Price x dollar 
75 cents. F ARG 

4. Paley's Moral Ane Pältticar Philoſophy. A new 
Edition. Price 2 dollars. 

g. Prayers for the uſe of families; containing one 
week's prayers—pencral forms or prayers—and 
occaſional prayers and thankſgivings. By the 
Rey. William Enfield, L. L. v. Editor of the Fn- 
gliſ Preacher, Biographical Sermous, &c. The 
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fourth edition, enlarged. Price 55 cents, 
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Be but the ſhadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought. 

| MILTON. 
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Tn E foll lowing Eſtay is extracted from a French 
book, entitled tai for la Felcite de la Vie à ve- 
nir, par C. I.. de Villette.“ The Tranſlator has 
ſelected thoſe parts lone which ſeemed moſt calcu- 
lated to awaken ſuch idens of the liſe to come, as it 
appears to have beer the Author's princi 
produce; and has ventured to make ſome 1 i- 
ons and additions, 

10 5 the joys o, heaven to our e 
tion, without degradiug them by too Cruile a COINPA 
Dlace them in 
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PREFACE, 


It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that, after all 
our endeavours to deſcribe the joys of heaven, our 
mortal underſtanding can never acquire an adequate 
idea of that glorious ſtate, in which we ſhall be 
partakers of the divine nature, and be conformed 
to the image of Chriſt. But nothing ſurely can ſo 
effectually detach us from low purſuits, and unwor- 
thy inclinations, or inſpire the true Chriſtian with 
gratitude ant moderation in proſperity, with reſig- 
nation and fortitude in adverſity, with humble and 
ardent piety, univerſal benevolence, and every vir- 
tue becoming a being deſtined for immortality, and 
a profeflor of the goſpel of Chriſt, as the habit of 
reflecting on thoſe ſuperior enjoyments which the 
ſoul wiil experience, when, the veil of mortality 
being withdrawn, we ſhall ſee God “ face to face,” 
and partake of that fulneſs of joy,” which is in 
his preſence for evermore, 


all _ 1 > wo — if | 
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1 ſo | | * 
or- | il 
ig- 118 
nd | 1 
ir. To prove the ſuperiority of our immortal to our |! 
ind mortal ſtate ; to aſſert that the body will be parii:ed li 
OL by death from its natural imperfections, and be L lf 
the raiſed ſpiritual and perfect, and that the faculties 1 
ity of the ſoul will acquire a nearer reſemblance to that 1 
By pure ſpirit from whom they proceed, would be an i 
ny uſeleſs attempt; ſince to thoſe who examine the ih 
words of eternal life, theſe truths are inconteſtibly : 
evident. But what the changes willbe, which ſhall j 
then take place in us, is ſeldom inquired ; and they | ; 
are by many people conſidered as inconceivable, not a h 
only in their degree, but in their nature alſo. That [| 7 
with regard to the former, they far exceed all * 
which we can imagine, is clear from the words of j | 
| Scripture : Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, | | : 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 4 
things which God hath prepared for them that love | | 
him.* Beloved, now are we the ſons of God : but 3 8 
it doth not yet appear what we {hall be. f But 1 1 
* 1 Cor. 11, 9. Iſaiah Ixiv. 4. 4 

+ 1 John iii 2, See alſo 2 Cor. xii. 2. i | | 
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apply theſe paſſages to their degree alone; and it 
is the object of the following Eilay to prove, that 
the knowledge we have of the nature of the univerſe, 
and of the ways of God, as revealed to us in the 
goſpel, may turniſh us with {ſtrong reaſons to be per- 
ſuaded, that we ſhall poſſeſs in heaven our preſent 
faculties, and enjoy many of our preſent pleaſures, 
though improved and refined beyond all human 
conception. | : 

It may be alleged, that an acquaintance with 
the nature of that happineſs, which we hope to en- 
Joy in a future ſtate, is of no importance to us, 
provided it really merits the moſt ardent deſires of 
a rational creature; and that a perfect conviction, 
that he who knows and has power over all, will 
reader us happy, forms a motive more than ſuffici- 
ent to induce us to undertake every thing, to ſacri- 
fice eyery thing, in obedience to his commands, 
8 if he permits us to diſcover, in ſome degree, 


hat _ wards are which „ he hath prepared 
r hen ve him, our _ will come 
in aid of Our ee nd we ſhall meditate with trani- 


a 
part en the ſcenes of future bliſs, wh ich! in a mo- 
ments of elevation, when the heart is lifted up to 
the Fountain o :irefs, we may in ſome mea- 
ate. But, on the other hand, 

iſtinct a view of the celeitial regions would be 
productive of many evils. I: would render this 
world a ſtate of miſery, by the impatience it would 
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ſhail be ſwallowed up of life. Beſides, our imagi- 
nation, being thus forcibly captivated with fuch an 
enchanting proſpect, muſt almoſt deprive us of the 
freedom of action in our purſuit of virtue. The 
motives to perſevere in the great work of our ſalva- 
tion would be ſo ſtrongly imprefled on our minds, 
that thoſe painful exertions which conſtitute our 
virtue, thoſe trials which prove its conſtancy, would 
no longer deſerve theſe titles ; and we ſhould derive 
no merit from actions, the rewards of which were 
ſet before us in a light too powerſul to reſiſt, This 
would deſtroy the ſource of one of our greateſt plea- 
ſures. 

We frequently complain of the difficulties attend - 
ant on all our attainments, both mental and corpo- 
real; yet it may be eaſily proved, that in moſt ca- 
les thispretended cauſe for complaint ought to be a 
ſubject of gratitude. In every ſituation the Creator 
has provided tor us a ſatisfaction and joy, reſulting 
from our free agency, and from our own exertions. [hf 
Even in our moſt trifling amuſements, and yet more 
in thoſe things on which our happineſs principally 
depends, we.could not be deprived of the privilege 
of deliberating, chooſing, and acting with freedom, 
without loſing what is moſt ſolid and precious in 
the benefits beſtowed on us. Vet God, through the 
greatneſs of his mercy, has offered to our reſearches 
ſuch an inſight into the glories of his preſence, as 
to induce us ardently to deſire * an inheritance a- | 
mong the ſaints in light.“ | | 


It is evident, from experience, that when we do 
| * 2 1 
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not neglect our faculties, the knowledge we acquire, 
the virtuous affections, the happy inclinations, the 
laudable habits, which we fortify, are far more 


powerful than the counterpoiſe of criminal defires ; 


and that our ideas of the great God, when we are 
frequently occupied in contemplating him, triumph 
conſiderably over all thoſe in which the moſt fertile 
imagination can paint the objects of this world. If 
we have not too often, and too long, loſt ſight of 
theſe auguſt ideas, they reſtrain the violence of our 


moſt impetuous paſſions, and divert the current of 


our moſt dangerous inclinations; till, by degrees, 
they change our whole heart, re-eſtabliſh all our 
good diſpoſitions, and plant virtue in all thoſe ſe- 
cret receſſes where vice had flouriſhed before. 

If it be true, that from our entrance into the 
world, from the commencement of our diſcipline, 
every thing points out to us the way of true felicity, 
and that, if at the firſt ſtep we take the right path, 
every thing engages and encourages us more and 
more to purſue it; it is true alſo, (and it is a very 
remarkable and a very conſoling obſervation) that 
God, infinitely wiſe and good, has hazarded our 
happineſs no farther than was neceſſary to preſerve 
our free- agency, the ſoul of all enjoyment. 

It follows then, that thus ſupported by a ſure and 
certain hope, we may be enabled to endure with pa- 
tience unto the end all thoſe trials of mortality which 
ſhall be ſucceeded by eternal happineſs.* Let us ſup- 


** Matth. xxiv. 13; & xxv. 46. Rom. ii. 5. 
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poſe all the evils we can ſuffer to be collected over 
us, thoſe at leaſt which we do not bring upon our- 
ſelves, tñey would occupy only a very ſmall part of 
our life; they do not arrive altogether ; they are 
blended with many comforts; they may be conſtantly 
alleviated by the pleaſure of ſeli-approbation, by 
the ſentiment of an affectionate obedience, of an 
humble reſignation, to the will of that adorable 
Being whom we love with our whole foul; and 
they are almoſt abſorbed in that faith, which is as 
an anticipated poſſeſſion of things hoped for.“ 

St. Peter lays it down es an evident fa&, that a 


faithful chriſtian is alſo joyful. He does not ſay to 


thoſe to whom he addreſſes his epiſtle, In believing 
on the Son of God I beſeech you rejoice, but, « Ye 
do rejoice with joy unſpeakable ;*+ and it ought to 
be remarked, that at the time in which St. Peter 
vrote to them in this manner, they were threatened 
with various evils, from the abſolute power of the 
Gentiles, and the implacable fury of the Jews. 

In the moments of attentive meditation, a chriſ- 
tian cannot be inſenſible to the mercies cf God in 
his beloved Son; and if he has not one of theſe ex- 
traordinary diſpoſitions which nothing can move, 
he mutt be ſtrougly aftected by them. If we could 

conſtantly preſerve this happy ſtate of mind, we 

ſhould be in the moſt deſir able ſituation to which 
uld aſpire here below ; but this is not the caſe: 

the chriſtian, ſo lately penetrated with necleſtiel joy, 
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again becomes a feeble mortal, who mourns and re- 
Joices for trifles. In ſpite of the reſiſtance of the un- 
derſtanding, in ſpite of the aſcendancy of the ſub- 
limeſt ſentiments, the mechaniſin of our body, its 
unforeſeen diſorders, produce unhappy variations, 
which an over-ſtrained ſeverity regards as incom- 
patible with zealous piety and ſolid virtue. Yet 
theſe humiliating inconſiſtencies will not prove that 
we do not love our heavenly Father and merciful 


Redeemer, that we do not truſt and rejoice in him ; 


but theſe glorious ſentiments require to be frequently 
awakened, extended, and n:ore firmly eſtabliſhed. 

Our natural eagerneſs after preſent pleaſures, 
which ſo often leads us into folly, forms on this oc- 
cation a motive to employ all our cares, all our ef- 
forts, to perfect this important work; The tran- 
quility, the ſtate of peace and contentment, which 
I have juſt mentioned, is an immediate actual bleſs- 
ins, and it is an ineſtimable one ; it adds a charm 
to all our innocent pleaſures, which infinitely ſur- 
pailes their intrinſic value. Without that tranquil- 
ity, founded on an immoveable baſis ; without that 
permanent ſatisfaction which has its ſource in our 
own boſom, and depends on no exterior object ; all 
which the world calls pleaſure is generally accom- 
panied by a frightful train of reproaches, regrets, 
and afflictions; while this happy ſtate of mind can 
convert the moſt inſignificant recreation, the moſt 
trifling amuſement, into areal, a conſiderable bleſ- 
ſing. 

The moſt inſipid day of the man who rejoices In 
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Cod, is infinitely preferable to the moſt brilliant, 


the moſt fortunate day, of the ambitious or the vo- 
luptuous. But behold this man bleſſed from above; 
behold him either in << the courts of the Lord,” * 
or ina choſen retreat, where, abſtracting his thoughts 
from all terreſtrial objects, and inviting thoſe which 
conſtitute the meaſure of his heart to appear before 
his ſoul, he fills it with celeſtial joy ; then you will 
exclaini with him, and with the Pſalmiſt, O 
Lord ! a day in thy courts is better than a thouſand 


elſewhere :”+ then you will not be ſurpriſed at Da- 
vid's ardent ſpiritual thirſt after God, t at the un- 


utterable aſpirations of St. Paul,$ at the unſpeakable 
joy of St. Peter, at << that peace which paſſeth all 
underſtanding :?4 expreſſions which many regard 
either as poetically figurative, or as extravagancies 
proceeding from the warmth of an eaſtern iniagina- 
tion. It is true that the degree of this joy depends 
greatly upon the conſtitution, and upon the force 
and delicacy of certain faculties or qualities of the 
mind; conſequently thoſe who are ſuſceptible of 
ſtrong and lively emotions, would do wrong to 
judge from their own feelings of the reality, th 
ſincerity, the conſtancy, or the piety of others; 
but thoſe who cannot feel theſe emotions, ought not 
to conſider as errour or wenknels, a ſenſibility ſo 
noble and fo enviable. 

Every one may, if I do not deceive myſelf, regard 
3 moral truths the following propoſitions : 


* Pſa. Ixxxiv. 2. + Pſa. Ixxxiv. 10. Tt Pſa. xliit. a. 
Rom. viii. 23. 1 Pet. i. 8. A Phil. iv. 7. 
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_ INTRODUCTION. 

Firſt ; If that joy with which we are inſpired by 
our love of God, and of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, is not 
with the generality of chriſtians abſolutely an zu- 
f[peakable joy ; at leaſt it is fometimes ardent, and 
it almoſt conſtantly produces a ſtate of peace, of 
content, to which no ſituation merely worldly or 
terreſtrial can approach. Sometimes indeed it may 
be ſuſpended in the confuſion of buſineſs, abſorbed 
in the anguiſh of affliction, or baniſhed for ſome mo- 
ments by the petulant impatience of a quick and 
warm temper ; but it ſoon regains its aſcendancy, 
and re-eſtabliſhes a prudent tranquility. Where 
theſe effects do not appear, that chriſtian diſpoſition 
does not exiſt; and thoſe who do not poſieſs it, 
and yet believe that they are chriſtians, deceive 
themſelves, and take for real piety what has only 
the appearance of it; or thoſe paſſions, * which war 
againſt the ſoul,”* obtain frequent victories over 
their feeble virtue, and they abandon themſelves to 
fooliſh projects and hurtful defires. In this caſe, 
aſſuredly they cannot expect to feel that celeſtial 
Joy 3 and the ſame principles which ought to pro- 
duce and nouriſh it, will cauſe in its place a dejec- 
tion and terrour, which even incredulity itſelf does 
not always experience. I do not mean to include 
thoſe, who, with the ſincereſt piety, and the bell 
diſpoſitions, are afflicted with doubts and diſtract! 
ons. Theſe are frequently owing to ſome corpo- 


1448 
real diſorder, which oppreſſes the faculties of the 
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mind, and diſturbs its tranquility. Sometimes in- 
deed the cauſe is unknown to us; but we may truſt 
to that merciful Saviour, who has ſaid, „Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you reſt.“ *“ Thoſe doubts which 
afflict us here, will be removed in a future ſtate ; 
« though now we know but in part, then ſhall we 
know even as we are known.” << God ſhall wipe 

away all tears from our eyes, and there ſhall be no 


more ſorrow.” 4 


Secondly ; If we would aſſure 4 that our 
joy is ſolid, that it is adequate to the greatneſs of 
its cauſe, that it expreſſes how ſtrongly we are at- 
fected by that faith which we profeſs to be planted 
in our hearts, how deeply we are penctrated with 
admiration, love, gratitude, confidence, and hope 
let us beware of truſting to tranſient emotions; 
they may be deceitful, We can only judge o f this 
joy from its ordinary and conſtant effects. The 
chriſtian in whom it dwells knows nothing, I do 
not only ſay which can equal it, but which can 
bear a compariſon with it. He therefore makes a 
firm reſolution-to baniſh immediately all joy with 
which this is inconſiſtent. He knows that it has its 
ſource, not in a fruitleſs contemplation of the fa- 
vours of the Moſt High, and of his great deſigns 
tor the happineſs of the human race, but in an ac- 
tive admiration, a gratitude fruitful in good works, 
a pure taſte for, and a firm attachment to, every 


Matth. xi, a8. 71 Cor. xiii, 129, © Þ Rev, xxi. 4. 
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thing laudable, honourable, juſt and amiable ; in 
ſhort, in employing his cares and exeriions to culti- 
vate and ſtrengthen in himſelf all thoſe noble princi- 
ples of virtue which God has formed within him, 
and all the ſalutary knowledge which he has afford- 
ed him. When the leaſt danger threatens his con- 
ſcience, all the powers of his ſoul are exerted to a- 
void it. Animated alſo by his preſent happineſs, 
he labours, not with painful efforts, but with joy- 
ful ardour, to eſtabliſh and augment it ; imploring 
"That aſliſting grace, which will ever be vouchſafed 
to thoſe who ſeek its aid with ſincerity of heart and 
pious confidence. If any of you lack wiſdom, 
let him aſk of Ged, who giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it ſhall be given him.”* 
He hath ſaid, I will never leave thee, nor forſake 
thee, So that we may boldly ſay, the Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man doeth unto 
me.“ 5 


© James i. 5« + Heb. xiii. 5 and 6. 
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ON THE 
HAPPINESS 
OF THE 


LIFE TO COME. & 


Ix a conparative view of our preſent and future 
ſtate of exiſtence, my obſervations will be chiefly 
compriſed under two heads: Knowledge and Sen- 
timent ; the firſt relative to the powers of the under- 
ſtanding, the ſecond to the affections of the heart. 
| ſhall firſt enlarge on the imperfections of theſe fa- 
culties, and of the pleaſures which we derive from 
them in this life; and then endeavour to explain 
what their improvements will probably be in that 
e is to come. 1 beg] in with the powers of the 
underſtanding, | 
The poſitive evils which attend our progreſs 
through this ſtate of trial are ſenfibly felt by every 
human being. Pain and ſickneſs, ſorrow and diſ- 
n are at times the lot of all; but there 
re ſufferings of a different kind, of which the moſt 
re minds are molt ſuſceptible, as they are 
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perceived and felt in proportion to the delicacy of 
our taſte, and the improvement of our mental pow- 
ers. 8 | 

We may place in the rank of intelleQual evils the 
natural in-erfection of our faculties. Our under- 
ſtanding and memory are weak, and various inevit- 
able impediments prevent us from employing theſe 
talents Þ the utmoſt. Eſtabliſhed errours, inſtrut- 
ors who teach ill, or (if we are reduced to proceed 
without a guide) the want of proper means to in- 
form ourſelves; and various circumſtances of life, 
which prevent us from attaining thoſe acquirements 
for which we have the greateſt inclination; in a 
word, innumerable accidents, and unfavourable 
events, either turns us aſide from the truth, or per- 
mit us to diſcern it only through an obſcure and 
perplexing medium. | 
If any perſon ſhould be ſurpriſed that there are & 

few people in the world who make a progres in 
elegant and uſeful knowledge, I intreat him only 
to conlider how rare is the advantage of an uninter- 
rupted and regular meditation; how many necel. 
ſities or diſorders derange or retard our reſearches. 

By the tyranny of man alſo, we frequently find 
ourſelves ſtopt in the career of the moſt ſublime and 
intereſting ſtudies. The deſire of knowledge is 
univerſal : and yet whole nations, almoſt all the na- 
tions of the world, ſhamefully enſlaved by prejudice, 
and proud of their infatuation, perſiſt with an invin- 
cible obſtinacy in a dark and intricate path, and 
frequently only advance further into errour ; or, 
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perhaps, ſatisfied with the labours of their prede- 
ceſſors, and abandoning themſelves to an unmanly 
indolence, they inquire no further : they know al- 
ready all which they deſire. Not content with in- 
dulging this unworthy inactivity, they oppoſe the 
exertions of thoſe noble individuals, who, animated 
by an ardent love of truth, dare to ſhake off ſuch 
diſhonourable and dangerous fetters, and endeavour 
to deliver others from them. 

We may rank amongſt mental evils thoſe which, 
from the natural influence of the body upon the 
mind, are occaſioned by corporeal diſorders. Pain 
and ſickneſs not only frequently betray us into a reſt- 
leſſneſs and impatience of ſpirit, which it requires 
the ſtricteſt watch over ourſelves to avoid, but of- 
ten, by deranging thoſe finer parts which more im- 
mediately act upon the mental powers, produce 
the moſt deplorable effects, and degrade the facul- 
ties of the immortal ſoul almoſt to a level with the 
inſtinct of the beaſts that periſh. To this we may 
add, that dejection of mind, that penſive ſadneſs, 
the cauſe of which cannot be diſcovered either in. 


the ſoul itſelf or in any external event; and which, 


therefore, can be ſuppoſed to proceed only from 
ſome corporeal derangement, which, without this 
grievous effect, would bave remained imperceptible. 
We frequently ſee, and even more frequently than 
elſewhere, in theſe happy climates, where liberty 
and enlightened reaſon eminently prevail, perſons 
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their manners, rich in advantages both of nature 
and fortune, fall into a deep melancholy, which 
they pronounce to be inſurmountable. Nothing 
gives them pleaſure: every thing wearies them. 
But are we very certain that no afflictive event has 
befallen them! Yes, they themſelves coufeſs it, 
Every thing around ſmiles upon them as before. 
It is, therefore an internal and inſenſible diſorder 
which thus affects their intellectual faculties. The 
corruptible body prefieth down the foul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that 
mu{th upon many things. And hardly do we guels 


ariglit at things hat are 5 8 earth; and with la- 
bo ur do we fluid e things that are before us: but the 
thinnes that are 8 who hath ſearched out:“ 


Parti cular enen vary infiuitely the evils 
of the mind. it is very ſeldom that our buſineſs, 
our ae our way of life, the perſons with 
whom we are acquainted, the country Which we 
inhabit, the fortune, the emploz ment, the rank 
which we poit: ', anſwer to our inclinations and 
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country Hat deſert, thinks continually of the 
happineſs which the citizen of a Capital enjoys: 
hilt the ſame citizen, overpowered wit! : buſineſs, 
and tormented with cares, envies the peaceable re 
treat of the inhabitant ot the country. 

Put our greateſt evils are cau {ed by our paſſi 101%, 


If we yield to them in the ſmalleſt degree, they be be: 


* Wiſdom ix. 15, 16. 
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come to the ſoul what violent parox3{ms are to the 
body : and, however nobly we may ſubdue them, 
there 1s at leaſt a time in which they make us luer: 
the time of combat. 

Our deſires and averſions, with regard to all kinds 
of advantages cr evils, real or imaginary, are the 
ſources of innumerable vexations and ailictions. 
They are often attended with alarms and fears, with 
re ard both to the preſent life and to that which is 
to come. 


We fear for our poſſeſſions, reputation, health, 


and life; we intereſt ourſelves for others; we fear 
the ſame evils for them ; we place our deſires on 


improper objects, and theſe deſires torment us, we 
love what does not deſerve our regard, and ſooner 
or later we find reaſon to be aſhujned of it; we re- 
gret exceſſively an object which could but very im- 
perfectly contribute to our happineſs ; we fear that 
which may never happen, we hope for that which 
can ſcarcely ever happen. Ideas whie ſtrike the 
imagination, cauſe torments as real, an cimetimes, 
more ſevere than the evi] which we thus repreſent to 
ourſelves would be in itielf ; and we 
for encouraging extravagant hopes, by the diſap- 
pointments which follow them. Add to thefe, diſ- 
ſention, quarrels, jealouſies, afflictions or every 
kind, which often, in this corrupt world, neither 
prudence nor probity can prevent; an laſtly, the 
evils of conſcience, infinitely more terrible than all 
the reſt. 
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Frequently it is neither to our own follies, nor to 
thoſe of others, that we owe our mental evils. This 
is a fact which I was unwilling to confound with 
the preceding general reflexions. To be happy, 
we mult have inclinations; and how often does it 
happen that it is not in our power to gratify them, 
Add to this, the well-grounded fear of many other 
real and inevitable evils ; the actual loſs of many 
advantages, which reaſon and the ſweeteſt affections 
of the heut concur to render precious; and we 
ſhall conf s, that the moſt moderate, cautious, and 
virtnous men, are expoſed to numerous painful emo- 
tions. | 

Aſturedly the ſpiritual part of our felicity (per- 
mit me to call it the health and eaſe of the ſoul) de- 
pends upon a much greater variety of circumſtances, 
than the eaſe and health of the body, and its ſecret 
ſprings are much more delicate, In a long life, 
there are weeks, months, and ſometimes years, 
which are not diſtinguiſhed by any corporeal diſor- 
der; initead of which, few days paſs over our 
heads unmarked by ſome mental pain or uneaſineſs. 
We may then venture to aſſert, that the evils of the 
mind are far more numerous, more various, and of- 
ten much leſs ſupportable, than thoſe of the body ; 
and in conſidering them together, what could we 
think of the deſigns of the Creator, if our exiſtence 
terminated with the preſent life? 

But when “ this corruptible ſhall have put on in- 
corruption, when this mortal ſhall have put on im- 
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mortality,”* we ſhall be freed from all infirmities. 
Sickneſs and pain ſhall no more diſturb our moſt uſe- 
ful occupations, our moſt innocent pleaſures. Our 
ſenſes being perfected to a d-gree of which we can 
at preſent form no idea, will convey to the ſoul an 
endleſs variety of delightful impreſſions. In tlie en- 
joyment of eternal youth and health, with our fa- 
culties and taſtes in a ſtate of continual improve- 
ment, our pleaſures and our virtues will be contin- 
ually increaſing, Our purſuit of knowledge will no 
longer be attended with wear ineſs or diſguſt ; our 


virtues will no more be mixed with imperfection, 


nor our pleaſures end in grief and <:*appointment. 
I intend to conſider our comparactin ſituation in 
this world and the next with a view to all theſe 
ſources of enjoyment. 

The pleaſures moſt ſuitable to an intelligent crea- 
ture, thoſe which diſtinguiſh bim from the brute, 
and form the eſſential part of his felicity, are the 
active pleaſures: I mean thoſe which he derives 
from the voluntary uſe of his faculties, What is it 
to be acquainted with an object 2 Afuredly it is not 
merely to have that _ of it which is impreſt upon 
the ſoul by means of the ſenſes, for in that caſe the 
brute would know as w vel or better than we do: it 
is when we reflect on the impreſſion received, that 
we begin to know ; that we free ourſelves from the 
vile ſtate of paſſive creatures, and riſe to the honour- 
able claſs of active beings: it is then, and then only, 


* x Cor. xv. 53. 
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that the ſoul, enjoying the conſciouſneſs of its own 
dignity, finds in its actions a ſatisfaction, a variety 
of pleaſure, which no ſenſation, no imprellion, 
merely as ſuch, could poflibly afford it. To reflect, 
to examine, is to will, to act freely; conſequently 


is an intellectual, an active pleaſure ; calculated for 
a being endued with reaſon, aud glorying in iree- 
agency. A ſtate of mental repoſe is not conſiſtent 
with the nature of a created intelligent being. We 
have nv {coner atrained to one degree of knowledge, 
thaii we aſpire to the next, If we ſhould find our 
progre:s 1tuddenly limited by eternal barriers, our 
deſires would continually torment us. We cannot 
enough admire the extent, the delicacy, of thoſe 
arraugements which God has made for our felicity, 
Our j@cilies infold, and our acquirements increaſe 
more 2nd wore, in compariſon with the impetu- 
oſity of our deſires, we ſeem to advance but ſlowly, 
yet till we do advance. This impetuoſity is ren- 
dered exc:iable here below, by the ſhurtnefſs of our 
ie, Te wcetaelnty of every thing human, and our 
Wi W2asnc's It is trecuently neceſſary to facili— 
tate our pr greſs in various occupations and ſtudies ; 
yet it is generally attended with ſome degree of un- 
eaſineſs, as it id ces us to aſpire alter the attain- 
ment or perfeccious, before we can arrive at then 
by a natural progrefiion, and conſequently occaſions 
us many mort:iications. 
But ſuch is the importance of acquiring and poſ- 
ſeſling Knowledge, that the wiſe and benevolent 


the pleaſure of acquiring and poſſeiling knowledge 


* 
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Creator impels us, almoſt irreſiſtibly, to employ all 
our faculties in the purſuit of it. He has not only 
furniſned us with the motive, which is produced 
by the idea of extenſive utility annexed to ſnch pur- 
ſuits, (an idea which preſents itſelf at firſt, and which 
opens and extends in proportion to our progreſs) 
but leſt this motive ſhould not be effectual, or ſhould 
begin too late to operate on imperfect and mortal 
beings, he has given us a ſpring of action, influen- 
cing us continually from our earlieſt infancy ; and 
this is curioſity. 

The human underſtanding, exprefsly calculated 
to acquire knowledge, and introduced into the 
world deſtitute of it, no ſooner exiſts than it exerts 
itſelf to learn. This natural curioſity is the firſt 
ſpring of all the efforts we make to inform ourſelves, 
It is fo powerful, that if deſtitute of objects wor- 
thy of its attention, it will employ itſelf upon tri- 
les, Our underſtanding cannot remain inactive; 
that ſtate is inſupportable to it. To this it is owing, 
that when we have not early learnt to love thoſe 
truths which are of ſome Importance, we contract 
the deſpicable habit of ſending our intellectual pow- 
ers in queſt of a thouſand trifles, and pry into the 
moſt inſignificant affairs of our neighbours. 

Curiofity 1s an intellectual appetite, which 1s 
ſcarcely appeaſed before it preſſes us again; and the 
pleaſure of knowledge conſiſts leſs in pofſefing than 
in acq uiring it; which ſhows the neceſſity of a pro- 
greſtion in knowledge, in order to render us happy; 
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and to derive from this progreon all the pleafure 
which can reſult from knowledge, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould always preſerve our free- agency, the 
uſe of our liberty, the voluntary exerciſe of our fa- 
culties. Our progreſs in knowledge is, in this caſe, 
a continual renovation of the pleaſure of gratifying 
our intellectual appetite ; and our enjoyment is in- 
creaſed by the flattering conſideration, that it is the 
fruit of our own exertions. 8 | 

But in order to animate us to ſeek after know- 
Jedge, and ſipport us through our ſtudies with 
cheerfulneſs, it is neceſſary that our exertions ſhould 
not become diſagreeable through too much labour; 
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that our faculties, talents, and aſſiſtances, ſhould ! 
always bear an exact proportion to the object in i 
queſtion; that a well- grounded hope of ſucceſs 
ſhould make every thing eaſy to us, juſt fo far as 

that even the molt attentive ſtudy may become a | 
pleaſure ; that nothing ſhould interrupt our occupa- : 


tions againſt our own inclinations ; that we ſnould R 
have a glimpſe, i the depths of infin nity, of an in- th 
inexhauſtible fund to ſupply that intellectual appe- 
tite wiiici is continually increaling ; and above all, DK 
that we ſhounid be as cer tain of an eternal duration DK 
as we are of our own exiſtence and of that of the lit 
Creator. | lp 
Let us conſider, according to theſe ideas, our fi- af 
tuation in this world with regard to knowledge; Hor 
and from thence, in regulating our obſervations by Hof 
the declarations or infinuations of the Scripture, 
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we may conjecture, in ſome degree, what will be 


our ſituation in heaven, 

In many reipe&s our knowledge here below tar 
exceeds what is neceſſary to direct us in providing 
for our natural wants: ſo much ſo, that if the Crea- 
tor had limited our duration to the ſhort ſpace of 
human life, it would be impoſſible to comprehend 
with what deſign he could have given to man a ca- 
pacity, which extends to innumerable ſpeculations, 
not requiſite for the ſupply of our neceſſities; and 
this is of itſelf a ſtrong procf, that the preſent ſtate 
is only the beginning, the infancy of our exiſtence. 

On the other hand, our underitanding is in {ome 
reſpects ſo weak and impertect, that even with re- 
gard to what it is neceſſary to know, in order to 
anſwer all our wants, we find ourſelves impeded 
every moment. 

This ignorance, by which we are mortified and 
afflicted, is abſolutely neceſſary to our ſtate of diſ- 
cipline, and to the government of our Sovereign 
Ruler ; and in this we muſt admire the wiſdom of 
the Moſt High; but at preſent I am only to conſider 
our knowledge itfelf, and certainly it is very im- 
perfect, We muſt be ſenſible, that our efforts to 
penetrate into the depths of ſcience, carry us but 
little beyond the outſid e, with regard to ſublime 
peculations; though our intellectual powers eagerly 
apire after innumerable objects, ſuperior to thoſe 
or this world, yet in every thing we {ee only part 
of the ways and works of God. Scarcely have we 
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ſatisKed our curloſity on one point, before a thou- 
ſand others preſent themſelves, upon which we per- 
ccive with concern that we cannot ſatisfy it: our 
diſcoveries are never perfect, our exertions are of. 
ten too fatigumg, our progreis ſlow ; in general 
we advance only by groping as in the dark, our 
purſuits are every moment interrupted, and we are 
oiten very uncertain of ſucceſs, Not only the uni- 
verſe itſelf, but an inſect, a plant, and even a ſin- 1 
e hair, offers to our curioſity matter for profound 
often fruitleſs inveſtigation, Far from being in 
hn zer of Objects failing us, we are confounded by! 
their abundavee, Thouſands of ages, of ſuch a liſe 
as ours, would not ſuffice to glance ſlightly over i 
the teu-thouiandth part of them. But of what uſe 
to us is this exce/live abundance, this aſtoniſhing t 
profuſion of exquiſite gratifications, if we have * 
fearcely time allowed us to taſte a very few oft 
them: unleſs the Creator, who places them before A 
us, and who continually excites that appetite 0 
Which he gave vs, deſigns to bring us again to 'c 
this magnificent ban in and to allow us to enjoy © 
it for ever ? | p 
In PORN | through the goodneſs and power ory 
q m who has created us, and who will raiſe us from Nt 
dead, our curated will be endued with the pre-] ſe 
ciſe degree of perfection requiſite for our making A of 
rapid progreſs in all intellect al attainments. I re- 
ard the reſurrection of the body as an acknowledge 
fact, for I write to chriſtians; «„ but we ſhall 
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be changed; x and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
change to conſiſt, not. only in a freedom from bo- 
dily infirmities, but- in the attainment of a much 
more | quran organization. A blind man has no 
idea of the pleaſure produced by fight, or a deaf 
man of the delights of harmony; and as we know 
that even 1n this world, there are ſenſations of which 
ſome individuals are entirely ignorant, ſurely it is 
not unreaſonable to conclude, that our glorified bo- 
dies may be endued with new modes of perception, 
mich may convey to the ſou] new ſonrces of enjoy- 
ment, infinitely varied, and continually increaſing, 
in an eternal progre! PIN of happine Py e e 
ing entirely to ſpiritualize our celeſtial exiſtence, 
we reduce ourſelves to the impoſiidility of forming 
the leaſt idea of it; and while we acknowledge a 
reſurrection of the body, we in fact deny it. To 
this cauſe, amongſt others, is owing the coldneſs 
and indiſterence with which even the beſt Pre too 
often regard the joys of heaven; and the aflertion 
ſo often repeated, that we can form no idea at all 
Yet we cannot reaſonably com- 
actorineſs of that information, 


313 

u 

FE 
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of our future ſtate. 
plain of the unfatisf; 
which few of us endeavour to obtain; and it will 
not, Ithink, be difficult to prove, that in theſe re- 
ſearches, the Holy Scripture conſirms the deduStion 
of reaſon. | 
The expreſſions of St. Paul, our Org << raiſed 
in glory, 
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ment of our organs; * then we ſhall ſee face to 
face; * „ now we walk by faith, not by ſight ;”+ 
now we know in part, but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part ſhall be done 


away: the compariſon which the ſame apoſtle 


makes between our preſent ſtate, and that in which 
we ſhall be in heaven, when ] was a child, I ſpake 
as a child, I underitood as a child, 1 thought as a 
child ; but when I became a man, I put away child- 
iſh things:“ what St. John ſays, in ſpeaking of 
God, that we ſhall ſee him as he is.“ —All theſe 
paſſages eſtabliſh as ſo many -infallible truths, the 
flattering ideas which mere reaſon ventures to pre- 
ſent to us only as conjectures, | 

We ſhall ſee God face to face. Of what nature 
will be that view or that knowledge? Here it would 
be raſh and abſurd to conjecture ; hecauſ>, in order 
to be in a ſtate to do it, we muſt be inveſted with 
the faculties requiſite to conceive that kind of know- 
ledge: that is, we muſt be now, what we ſhall be 
after a glorious reſurrection. When St. Paul was 
caught up to Heaven in a miraculous extacy, he 
heard things which he declares to be unſpeakable.” * 
Thus with regard to the manner of the beatific viſion, 
we are in a profound ignorance here below; but 
we may venture to aſſert, that we ſhall know God, 
and every other object, with a ſtrength, a facility, 
a clearneſs of conception, infinitely ſuperior to al] 


"x Dor, in. 1. ys. Tx Cor. xi. 9, 160: 
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which the fineſt capacity can hope for on earth, 
from the longeſt ſtudy, The ſoul, inveſted with a 
ſpiritual body, and thus provided with organs in- 
comparably more perfect than thoſe with which it 
Me || is now connected, will have great advantages for 
acquiring knowledge, and making a rapid progreſs 
le in it. The attributes of God, the conduct of his 
sa | providence, his vait deſigns, and, as proceeding 
14. from them, the wonders of creation, of which we 
of now diſcern only a ſmall part; all theſe objects of 
1eſe infinite grandeur, beauty, variety, and importance, 
the in the ſtudy of which we are every moment ſenſible * 
re- Jof the weakneſs of our underſtandings, will be pla- 
ced within the reach of our obſervation, 

ure By the luſtre of the heavenly ray with which God 
ud will enlighten us, a thouſand admirable novelties 
der N vill burſt upon our ſight; in him, and by him, we 
73th fall ſee all around us what at preſent eye cannot 
Ou Mite, hear what at preſent ear cannot hear, and our 
| be bearts ſhall conceive what at preſent they cannot 
conceive. 

Thoſe ho fail upon the ocean, ſome leagues from 
170 land, ſee only the coaſts, Thoſe who have the clear- 
= 3 eyes, with the beſt inſtruments, diſcern in this 
a confuſed landſcape only ſome objects, which are loſt 
to others, and which ſtrongly excite curioſity. i 
Night comes on and veils the, proſpe& from their il 
ſight. During their flzep the veſſel approaches the | | 
port, and at ſun-riſe caſts anchor. They land; a l 
10. Iouſand beautiful ond magnificent objects prefent il 
=_— 
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themſelves on every fide, iufinitely excelling an 


which the diſtant view had induced them to imagine. 


Thus we ſhall enjoy in heaven, to a degree bey ond 
all conception, the pleaſures of novelty and ſurpriſe, 
of finding our curioſity ſatisfied, or at leaſt curfelves 
provided with means to enable us to fatisty it: for 
if we were to ſuppoſe that God wonld diſpluy to 
us at once, all wich we hope to know through eter- 
nity, this would be, according to my ideas, to ſup- 
poſe that he wouid rob our knowledge of one of its 
greateſt charms. 

In proportion as the truths we are to learn ſhall 
become more difficult to comprehead, we flall 
doubtleſs acquire talents adapted to them ; and thus 
we ſhall go on from ſtrength to ſtrength, with le- 
gard to the pleaſure of acquiring and poſte hug 
knowledge, as in every reſpect, we ſhall rife from 
glory to glor 

The ſtudies requiſite to advance in this manner 
will not be oppreſſive labours. The afſiſtance which 
may be neceſiary to us, an infinite number of beings 
more intelligent than ourſelves, and full of cele{lial 
goodneſs, will be eager to offer. If they are now 
«© nuniitering ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them 
ho ſhall be heirs ſalvation,””* will they not then 
rejoice to aſſociate with us, When, purified from tue 
corruptions of mortality, we ſhall be << as the an. 
gels which are in heaven?“ f Our own efforts, pro- 
vided they do not fatigue us, contribute much to 


* Heb. i. 14. + Mark VET 25. 
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THE LIFE TO COME, 123 
our ſatisfaction. Our exertions being thus the ſource 
of our pleaſure, nothing Will diſcourage us; for 


can we fail to have a ſtedfaſt hope of ſucceſs? Upon 


' what could a fear of diſappointment be founded ? 


What ever then may be the length of the attentions 
requiſite to attain to a certain point, the hope, or 
rather aſſurance of ſucceis, will ſupport, animate, 
and fill us with joy. 

Our progreſs, always equal to our 
not retarded by involuntary interrupt 


— 


racnities, and 
W Will be 
great and rapid. In a world where we ſhall be 
freed from all the cares which arc here requi lite for 
our ſubſiſtence, our cloatking, our lodging; where 
we ſhall ſleep no more; Where there i all be no 
more ſorrow, nor crying, nor pains” where al 
far from moleſting us, or deranging 
ſtudy, will favour them; it is evide 7 that we muſt 
have nadifturbed leiſure to execute them. 

At the ſame time, with ſuch great advantages for 
enjoying all the pleaſure of acquiring and poſſeſ- 
fing knowledge, and, notwithſtanding the vaſt trea- 
ſure of ſcience which we ſhall have collected through 
myriads of ages, —we ſhell never loſe for a moment 
that ſoothing idea, ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of 
every being who values the pleaſure of learning; 
that the ſource of this pleaſure will never fail. In 
God, and the immenſity of his works, there is an 
inexhan{tible fund of materials to ſatisfy the Aer 
unbounded curioſity; but though aſſured tha 


® Rev. xxi. 4. 
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ſnall never arrive at a period when there will be no 
more to learn, yet we ſhall {till preſerve a ſtedfaſt 
hope, that we ſhall perfectly underſtand all the ob- 
jects which offer themſelves for our inveſtigation. 

It may be objected, in anſwer to theſe , obſeryati- 
ons on the extent of our capacities in a future ſtate, 
and the means which will be afforded us for ac- 
quiring knowledge, that there will probably be 
ſome things, the entire comprehenſion of which will 
be reſerved for God alone; as it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that the creature, however perfect, can 
never acquire complete ideas of every thing relative 
to the Deity; and, in that caſe, that we may feel 
our curioſity ſtrongly excited, without being poſ- 
ſeſſed of the means to ſatisfy it. Put I believe, that 
when we ſhall have ettained to ſuch an exalted un- 
derſtanding, we ſhall have all the diſcernment re- 
quiſite to diſtinguiſh between what is to be known 
to the creature, and what to the Supreme Being 
alone; and, always able to regulate appetites which 
might corrvpt us, we ſhall, without difficulty, 
preſcribe to our curioſity the fame limits, which 
will neceſſariiy, from the nature of things, be pre- 

ſcribed to our knowledge, The molt noble ambi- 
tion would be extravagant, if it engaged a created 
being to deſire to uſurp the place of the greateſt, 
the firſt of beings : this therefore will not happen : 
the moſt ardent imagination will not aſpire ſo hich. 
The moſt vehement curioſity will be repreſt, the 
moment we ſhall perceive, that to attempt to pene- 
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THE LIFE TO COME. 12 
trate further, would be to encroach upon the privi- 


leges of the Moſt High; to wiſh to be what He is, 


what He alone can be. Always humble and grate- 
ful, always joyfully ſubmirting our own will to 
that of the great God, whom we ſhall love with all 
our ſoul, we ſhall no ſooner arrive at thoſe unfa- 
thomable depths, than retreating, with reſpect, and 
acknowledging our dependance on him, we ſhall, 
without regret, turn all our attention and inquiries 
towards that multitude of objects, upon which we 
may innocently and ſucceſsfully indulge our curio- 
ſity. | 

If then we are in the ſmalleſt degree ſuſceptible 
of thoſe pleaſures which are the moſt worthy of a 
thinking being, the idea of ſeeing God as he is, maſt 
excite very ſtrong deſires; and how natural is it to 
ſeek inceſſantly the means to fulſil thoſe deſires, and 
to employ thoſe means without delay ! 


They are ail comprehended in this word, Holineſs. 


Thoſe alone will be admitted into the adorable pre- 
{ence of God, who labour ſincerely and afiduoutly 
in the work of their ſanctification. Without ho- 
linefs no man hall ſee the Lord: K < depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.“ | 

To meditate on God as foon as we are capable of 
eaſoning, to apply afterwards to that meditation 
more and more, is a ſure path to holineſs, and a 
moſt powerful incentive to exert every poſſible ef- 
fort to practiſe it with diligence, Even an indiſ- 
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tinct and limited knowledge of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Almighty, ſuch a knowledge as we 
may acquire here below, muſt fill our hearts with 
comfort and joy. God, in the glories of the goſpel 
diſpenſation, is the God of mercy, the God of peace, 
What meaſures of benignity ! What effuſions of 


grace He is amiable; adorable, 


beyond all ex- 


preſſion, all conception: our language has no terms, 


our hearts have no ſentiments, 
ſublime ſubject. 


adequate to this 


We may reaſonably cats, that all the endea- 
vours which we employ upon earth to know God, 
ſhall not be loſt to us in heaven; and that thoſe 
who in this world ſhall acquire the beſt knowledge 
of Him, will have, at their entrance into the habita- 
tions of glory, the qualities moſt requiſite for ſee- 


ing Him as he is. 


Every man, who has not been ber 


wildered by falſe 


information; Who has ſtedfaſtly followed, through 
the interpoſing miſts of errour, thoſe rays of light 
which God has diffuſed through the univerſe; 


and above all, he, who favoured 


with that ſhining 


light diſplayed in the goſpel, ſnall conſtantly have 

employed it as a guide to dire him into the paths 
of truth. in a word, every man who, uninfluenced 
by prejudice, ſhall not have adopted any of thoſe 


iy{teins which give us falſe notions 


of our great God, 


notions injurious to the divine majeſty, will have 


nothing * correct in the copy, w 


is, now ſo much delights him. 


hich, faint as it 


He ſees God only 
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as through a gls he ſees him only at a diſtance ; 
yet at leaſt his glaſs is true; if it repreſents the 
image faintly and darkly, it does not repreſent it 
falſely 3 but when he ſhall enter into the regions of 
bliſs, before the throne of God, he ſhall fee Him 
in the brightneis of his glory. Happy here below, 
when we faintly diſcern him ſuch as he is: how ſu- 
premely bleſt ſhall we be, when we ſhall „ behold 
him face to face; when we ſhall know, even as alſo 
we are known! 


+ 1 Cor. Xl. 12. 
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[ HAVE as yet only conſidered what may ſatisfy 
our boundleſs curioſity in the knowledge which we 
ſhall have of God in the future ſtate, but there are 
many other delightful ſentiments with which this 
knowledge may inſpire us. 

When we contemplate objects which deſerve our 
admiration, and which are beſides connected with 
our ſelf-love, or with our generous and ſocial affec- 
ions, then to the pleaſure of admiring, are united 
arious other pleaſures which animate and extend 
it in proportion to the number and greatneſs of theſe 
bjects. J will endeavour to illuſtrate this by a fa- 
mliar example. | 
Let me ſuppoſe myſelf conducted into a palace, 
om thence into a garden, from thence into a beau- 
ful country, where art and nature have united to 
orm all which'we can ima gine pleaſant, commodi- 
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130 
ous, and lovely. I have leiſure to admire the moſt 
ſtriking beauties: I do ſo, with the indifference of 
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a ſtranger, who is immediately to quit theſe charm- 
ing ſcenes, where neither himſelf nor his friends have 
the leaſt poſſeſſion; but at the inftant of my depart- 
ure, my conductor ſtops to tell me, that all which 
I ave juſt ſeen belongs to nie and to my friends, I 
return: 1 remark with an extreme ſurpriſe, that 
even in the moſt trifing things, the molt ſcrupulous 
attention has been paid to our taſte; that even the 


ſmalleſt flower is diſpoſed according to our. fancy: 


then my admiration is raiſed to the higheſt degree: 
the little flower, artfully placed in that particular 
ſpot to gratify me, affords me a much more lively 
pleaſure than J had felt before in the contemplation 
of all the enchanting beauties of this terreſtrial para- 
diſe. But the emotions of my heart towards him 
to whoſe goodneſs I owe this magnificent preſent, 
are of a different nature, and diffuſe over my foul 
the ſweeteſt ſentiments of love and gratitude. 

This will be our caſe in heaven. At firſt aſtoniſhed 
at the objects which will ofer themſelves to our ob- 


ſervation on every fide, and afterwards reflecting 


on the goodneſs of the Creator who has given them 
to us, and diſpoſed our minds to enjoy them, we 
Mall admire their ſeveral relations to our faculties; 
and a minute examination of theſe will increaſe our 
admiration to infinity, and continually awaken in 
our hearts a new emotion of gratitude and love, 
To the proſpect of this treaſure of felicity whic 


at 
to 


oft 
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will be diſplayed before our enchanted eyes, will be 
added the recollection of all which God -has done 
to ſecure the poſſeilion of it to us. 


« Is memory's magic only ſelt below? | 
« Say, thro' what brighter realms ſhe bids it flow; 
ee To what pure ſpirits in a nobler ſphere, 

« She yields delight, but faintly imag'd here.“ 


We ſhall retrace, to a remote period, that amaz- 
ing variety of combinatlons, circumſtances, and e- 
vents, which the providence of God has brought to 
paſs to work out car ſalvation, Our particular re- 
flexions upon OR os Will ſoon extend to the 
whole human race. In unfolding the work of our 
redemption, which will then be e we 
ſhall by degrees diſcover the depths of that wiſdom, }. 
and that love, which have ſhone It ork i Jeſus Chriſt, 
and which at Prone the angels themſelves cannot 
totally penetrate, What here appears moſt obſcure 
in the diſpenſations of Providence, what ſometimes 
confounds, alarms, and diſcourages us, will then 
appear to have been evidently neceſſary to the di- 
vine lyſtem, and the molt myſterious parts to have 
been the moſt ikilrully contrived and diſpoſed. 

In the ſame manner, with regard to the evils of 
this life, of Which we now ſometimes complain ſo 
bitterly, which we ſupport with ſach wpe'ience, 
and which we every moment tear ſhould betray vs 
into injurious murmurs againſt our heavenly Father, 
we ſhall perceive that to them we are in {ome de- 
gree indebted tor cur ftate of glory. With what 
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joy ſhall we then reflect on theſe favourable evils, 
theſe happy afflictions! What tranſports of love 
and gratitude to God will be excited by this retroſ- 
pect of the paſt! We ſhall continually recur to this 
affecting idea, and dwell upon it with rapture, 
Formerly he had appeared to us a God who had 
pleaſure in concealing himſelf, a father whoſe am- 
biguous dealings might render his affection uncer- 
tain ; but then we ſhall perceive, that always in- 
clined * to lift up the light of his countenance up- 
on us, * he had deferred it only 'till the proper 
time ſhould arrive; that he had conſtantly been a 
watchful and impartial father, unchangeable in his 
vaſt and generous deſigns, which had ever been con- 
ducive to our happineſs; but whom the ſtedfaſtneſs 
of his affection, and his profound, knowledge of 
what would beſt contribute to our felicity, had en- 
gaged to impoſe upon us a diſcipline accommodated 
to our diſpoſitions and our ftate upon earth, and 
which conſequently had been ſometimes ſevere. Re- 
garding then, in the true point of view, all his con- 
duct towards us, we ſhall diſcover an admirable uni- 
on of the tendereſt care, the moſt conſummate pru- 
dence, and the moſt inimitable ſkill, to guide and 
impel us inſenſibly towards a ſtate of everlaſting 
happineſs. The pleaſure of iurpriſe, of a compari- 
ſon between our preſent and our paſt ſituation, all 
the relief which our joy can receive from the moſt 


ſoothing reflexions, we ſhall enjoy to the utmoſt. 


* Fila. ws. 
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If our happineſs would be complete in itfelf, with- 
out the aid of ſuch a compariſon, what vivacity of 
ſentiment will it add to it! The contemplation of 
the diſpenſations of God, in every part of this retroſ- 
pect, will raiſe in our ſouls ſentiments of gratinde 
and love, of which our happieſt experiences in pi- 
ety upon earth can give us but a faint idea. 

When an event befals us in this world which ſur- 
paſſes our hopes, if we connect with that event a 
firm perſuaſion that it is in a peculiar manner the 
effect of the approbation and favour with which 
God honours us, we ſhall have infinitely greater joy 
in that perſuaſion, than in the benefit itſelf which 
his providence has juſt beſtowed upon us. The ſen- 
timents of affection and gratitude, which ariſe in 
our minds towards a benefactor worthy of all our 
veneration, all our attachment, are far ſuperior in 
value to the gift which we receive from him. This 
gift is a pledge of his affection, and that conſidera- 
tion awakens all our own: that engaging idea is 
what principally renders it precious to us. This is 
true above all with regard to God; for beſides the 
preſent advantage which we enjoy, beſides the de- 
lightful ſentiments of gratitude and love which it 
inſpires, we may infer from it what are the deſigns 
of the Moſt High, and what will be his future deal- 
ing with us. His fayour once obtained, we do not 
loſe it but by our own fault; there is no caprice, 
no inconſtancy, to be feared from God. What may 
we not then expect and hope! What ſweet emoti- 


N 
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ons ariſe at once in our ſouls! And in heaven how 
clear, how convincing will this argument be! 

Here below, beſides that we are prevented from 
beholding, by the clouds and darkneſs which are 
round about,” * our good God, the full perfection 
of that righteouſneſs and judgment which are 
the habitation of his throne 3” and from taſting 
that joy unſpeakable and full of glory, with which 
a clear perception of him would fill every heart; 
beſides this obſcurity, there is often another obſtacle, 
incomparably more difficult to ſurmount, and 
which we ourſelves create; this is ſin. We are the 
ſame with regard to God, as we uſually are with 
regard to our friends; as ſoon as we have acted ill 
towards them, or in any manner rendered ourſelves 
les worthy of their affection, We immediately feel 
our own diminiſn. Frequently, in conſequence of 
the injury which an unjuſt offender has committed, 
he hates the offended perſon more than he is hated | 
by him. 

Of all mental evils, the greateſt and the moſt in- 
ſupportable is remorſe of conſcience, To thoſe 
who have been guilty of enormous crimes, it is a 
ſenſation of inexpretlible anguyh ; but every ſpecies 
of guilt, every degree of {in, creates in the mind 
uneaſineſs and confuſion, in proportion to the ſen- 

ence which we paſs upon our actions; and it is im- 
pollible to elude the judgment of our own conſci- 


* Pſa, xcvii. 2. + 1 Pet. i. 8. 
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ence, or to render ourſelves indifferent to its awful 

voice. | 
Shame, as well as remorſe, is always revived by 


the ſight of the perſon we have injured ; it ſtrikes 


through the heart, and we fly, we abhor, whatever 
awakens it. The idea of a witneſs of our unwor- 
thineſs, eſpecially when that witneſs is the perſon 
with regard to whom we are guilty, is a torment- 
ing idea. If to ſhame be added a well-grounded 
fear of ſuffering the puniſhment deſerved, we have 
then a complication of emotions which diſtract us. 
Such is our deplorable ſituation with regard to God, 
when we have trampled on his ſacred laws, and deſ- 
piſed his ſalutary counſels. The ſentiments of ſooth- 
ing confidence, of ſincere and ardent love, which 
we once felt towards him, are weakened by the 
ſhock of various oppolite ſentiments. This great 
Cod, who was the ſource of our tranquility, of 
our conſolation and joy, becomes a ſource of ſhame 
and fear; and if we are not diligent to ſuppreſs 
this irightiul tumult in our ſouls, by ſincere repent- 
ance and ſpeedy amendment, we expoſe ourſelves 
to the moſt forniidable of all dangers, that of chang- 
ing into averſion thoſe ſentiments of filial! duty and 
aftection which we once felt towards that adorable 
and Almighty Being. If we were always wiſe and 
virtuous, we ſhould taſte here below, in a high de- 
gree, the pleaſure of loving God; but even thoſe 
who have made the greateſt progreſs in the work 
of ſanctification, have always ſuiicient cauſe to re- 
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proach themſelves. This is what principally cools 
that celeſtial ardor, and mingles much bitterneſs 
with all its pleaſures. 

In heaven this great obſtacle will be removed, 
If at firſt we ſhould feel ſome degree of ſhame, on 
the recollection of the numerous weakneſſes, omiſ- 
ſions, and errours, which had interrupted the work 
of our ſanctification, and ſhould be confuſed at ob- 
taining rewards ſo greatly ſurpaſſing all which we 
could reaſonably expect from. our cares and exer- 
tions; cares ſo continually interrupted, exertions 
frequently ſo languid ; theſe painful reflexions will 
immediately be alleviated by the propitious aſ- 
pect of our heavenly father, and afterwards entirely 
abſorbed in the profuſion of his favours. Having 
once and for ever * caſt away our ſins,”* and 
ceaſed to remember our iniquities; f having ac- 
cepted our good intentions and our feeble endea- 
vours, he will obviate at the moment of our entrance 
into glory, by every teſtimony of paternal affection, 
all which might give us uneaſineſs, Like the in- 
dulgent and tender father, in the affecting parable 
of the prodigal ſon ; who, inſtead of uttering the 
leaſt reproach to his returning penitent, was anxi- 
ous to dry up his tears, haſtened to embrace him, 
and beſtowed upon him innumerable careſſes and 
benefits; he will not leave us time to recal to our 
minds thoſe painful ſentiments which his ineffable 
goodneſs will exclude for ever and ever. 


* Micah vii. 19. + Heb. viii 2. 
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We are ſurrounded here below by thoſe danger- 
ous enemies of our ſoul, temptations. . However 
important may be the advantages which we have 
obtained „and however firm may be our confidence 
in future victories, through the grace of God, yet 
we muſt {till ſuſtain the combat; we are expoſed 
to ſurpriſe, and frequently, alas ! we yield to it, 
We muſt live in a ſtate of continual watchfulneſs, 
leſt in an unguarded moment we ſhould be led a- 
ſtray from the path of duty; * for our adverſary, 
the devil, as a roaring hon, walketh about, ſeek- 
ing whom he may devour.”* How delightful then 
will be that tranquility and peace, which we ſhall 
enjoy, when ſach ſhall be our happy ſituation, ſuch 
our ſpiritual ſtrength, that, inſtead of temptations 
to guard againit, we ſhall find in every object a- 
round us, ſomething to afford an agreeable exerciſe 
to our virtue. . 

From all which has befallen us in this world and 
above all, from the happineſs we ſhall experience 
at our entrance into the next, we may deduce pro- 
phetic conſequences, which will be a tranſporting 
anticipation of thoſe degrees of glory and felicity, 
which we ſhall not at firſt poſſeſs. I am in the 
harbour of ſalvation, ſafe from a thouſand dangers 
from which I have juſt eſcaped ; they exiſt no longer, 
except in my remembrance, Theſe dangers, for- 
merly ſo terrible, now only form a ſtrong contraſt, 
which makes me feel more ſenſibly my preſent fecu- 


* 1 Pet. v. 8. 
_ N3 
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rity. Tranquil and happy in the midit of my friends, 
I look forward only to pleaſures, Es infinitely 
varied, and eternal. 

We can conceive but very imperfectly the delights 
of ſuch a ſituation ; yet there are circumſtances in 
this world, which may perhaps convey to the mind 
a faint idea of it. For example, you eſcape miracu- 
louſly from a ſhipwreck ; you land amidſt the em- 
braces of beloved friends, from whom you had been 
ſeparated for many years, and whom you had 
ſcarcely hoped to meet again; you hear the ſea ſtill 
roaring behind you, but in vain ; -you find yourſelf 
in a Peaceful and charming ailylum, amidſt the 
ſweeteſt tranſports of the tendereſt affection. ** Such 
a deliverance.” ſays the elegant and amiable Dr. 
BEATTIE, © will every good man meet with at laſt, 
when he is taken away from the evils of life, and 
awakes in the regions of everlaſting peace; lookin 
back on the world and its troubles with a ſurpriſe 
and ſatisfaction, ſimilar in kind, though far higher 

in degree, to that which we now feel, when we a- 
wake from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes 
upon the ſweet ſerenity of a ſummer morning.“ 

All will be joy and exultation,. The bitter ſtreams 
which mingle with the ſweets of this life, will then 
be totally dried up. No more remorſe, no more 
ſhame or anxiety, ſhall there interrupt our felicity : 
(allow me to uſe ſome repetition and recapitulation, 
for we return with pleaſure to ſuch objects, and 
love to dwell upon them :) from reviewing in the 


| as MS... 
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records of the paſt the depths of the wiſdom and 
mercy of God, we ſhall derive a thouſand inexpreſ- 
ſible pleaſures. Inreflecting on our paſſage through 
mortality, that dangerous paſſage, which, in ſpite 
of ſo many errours and wanderings, ſhall at length 
through the indulgence and aſſiſtance of our hea- 
venly Father, have conducted us to that happy 
abode ; we ſhall find, not only in the beſt actions 
and moſt favourable events of our lives, but in our 
misfortunes, our dangers, and even in our failings, 
ſubjects for admiration and joy. On the other ſide, 
the immenſity of that futurity to which we ſhall 
look forward, will be a boundleſs perſpective, pre- 
ſenting a progreſlive ſucceſſion, a conſtant and inex- 
hauſtible ſtore of knowledge and pleaſure, of amia- 
ble ſentiments, and generous deſigns; which une— 
clipſed, and uninterrupted, continually extend the 
amazing proſpect, and augment ihe magniſicent 
ſcene; aſcending through a ſtate of gradual, but 
conſtant improvement, to the centre of all glory 
and felicity ; the throne of the Mott High. 
| Theſe proſpects, ſo flattering to ourſelves, will 
alſo include all the intelligent beings which ſurround 
us. Thoſe beams of light and life, which proceed 
from the throne of the Lord, will have diſperſed 
every cloud, and diſpelled every ſhadow of death. 
They will diffuſe around a perfect ſerenity, an in- 
effable and glorious joy. | 

It is not ſuflicient to be happy ourſelves, or ra- 
ther we cannot be happy alone: it is alſo neceſſary 


* 
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that all thoſe ſhould be made happy, who are ca- 
pabic of becoming ſo. What pleaſure muſt a gene- 
rous ſoul derive from contemplating the Supreme 
Being, continually eſtabliſhing, without partiality, 
all the happineſs which is ſuitable to every one, or 
of which every oue is ſuſceptible. But of this noble 
pleaſure we ate entirely deſtitute here below. None 
of our fellow- creatures are perfectly happy, and a 
great number of them are in a ſtate-of ſuffering. 
This alone would be ſufficient to render the happi- 
neſs of the preſent life imperfect, even if it were a 
ſituation in other reſpects the moſt deſirable. If, 
with the aſſurance of our own ſafety, we cannot 
connect that of the ſafety of the friends whom we 


love, our tranquility muſt be very imperfect. But 


in heaven, our friends, (if they have not been to- 
tally unworthy of thet name) our deare{t friends, 
will be with us, in perfect ſecurity, in the preſence 
of our great God. The power of pain and death 
over them, as weil as over ourſelves, will have 
ceaſed ; and confegquently all that dejection, and 
thoſe variations of temper, which corporeal Gdiſor- 
ders ſometimes occaſions upon earth, will ceaſe al- 


ſo; and amongſt beings ſo wiſe, ſo good, ſo refined, | 


both in body and foul, we ſhall enjoy an intercourſe 
always undiſturbed and always free. 

Happy in ourſelves and in our friends, we ſhall 
alſo rejoice in the felicity of all around us. To feel 
ſincerely and forcibly the happineſs of others, is 
in ſome meaſure to increaſe our own, in proportion 
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to the number of the bleſſed. This will be more 
particularly conſidered when I ſpeak of our ſenti- 
ments in regard to our fellow- creatures; but it is 
principally to God, that all the various ſentiments 
which I have mentioned muſt be referred. He will 
be the great object of our love, the ſtrength of our 
conſidence, and the ſource of all our happineſs. 
Every pleaſure which we enjoy will continually 
recal our attention to Him, by conſtantly ſetting 
before us his tender cares: it will be in Him that 
we ſhall ſee the glorious plan of univerſal felicity, 
which ſhall increaſe through all eternity : in a word, 
according to the admirable expreſſion of St. Paul, 
he will be „ all in all.”* He will not only be the 
moſt eſſential object of all our attachnient, the in- 


exhauſtible treaſure, as well as the original cauſe, 


of our greateſt pleaſures; we ſhall not only trace 
his hand continually, in every new effect of his wif- 
dom and beneficence, but He himſelf will penetrate 
even to the inmoſt receſſes of our hearts. He has 
formed them, he ſees them, and knows their moſt 
ſecret ſentiments. It is He who has put in motion 
all the ſprings of our felicity, and it will be in his 
preſence that we ſhall find fullneſs of joy. Nothing 
is too vaſt for his power, nothing too difficult for 
his wiſdom, nothing too beneficent for his goodneſs. 
What a variety of delightful ſentiments he will cre- 
ate in us, in manifeſting himſelf to us as he is; and 
in giving room to our liberty, our underſtandings, 


* I Cor. xv. 28. 
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and our affections, to exert themſelves according 


to our wiſhes, and at the ſame time in the purſuit 
of our greateſt good! q 

He ſhall be all in all! This great, this good God 
will fill our ſouls with that joy which his adorable 
preſence will dinuſe throughout the univerſe, All 
Which is plesſing, all which is tranſporting, in ad- 
miration, in gratitude, in love, in confidence, in 
hope; in the anticipated accompliizyment of the 
generans wiſhes formed by a noble heart; glowing 
with fraternal aitection ; in the proſpect of an infi- 
nite variety of bleitings, at which we ſhall ſooner 
or later arrive, all adapted to contribute in ſome 
meaſure to our happineſs; and finally in the proſ. 
pect of an eternal augmentation of excellence and 
felicity all this we ihall poſieſs and enjoy without 
allay, and with a warmtli and energy of ſen timent, 
which we ne.ther fecl, nor can feel, bere below ; 
for the Lord Ta elf, from whor, a proceedeth “ eve- 
ry good and every perfect gift,”* will be“ the 
portion of our W to all eternity. 


* James i. 17. 1 Pla. xvi. 5. 
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PART III. 


IsnaLL now make a few obſervations on thoſe ſenti- 
ments which will ariſe from our connexion with 
our fellow- creatures, and with the other inhabit- 
ants of the manſions of immortality. 

We are { formed for ſociety, that we cannot im- 


gine happineſs without it, The idea of an abode 


where it would be impoſlible. for us to meet with 
any of our fellow-creatures, a deſert iſiand for in- 
ſtance, upon which we might be caſt by a ſhipwreck, 
has ſomething in it melancholy and dreadtul. In 
vain might that iſland be repreſented as the garden 
of Eden; this would have no influence upon us. 
But let us ſuppoſe that a ſecond ſhipwreck. ſhould 
caſt on the ſame coaſt two or three perſons, poſ- 
ſeſſed of talents and merit to deſerve our eſteem ; 
this idea immediately diftuſes over our heart conſo- 
lation and joy. This pleaſure does not ariſe from 
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_ reflecting on the aſſiſtance which we may erive 
from each other, in procuring the neceſſaries of life, 
Though nature herſelf ſhould have formed for, us a 
commodious and agreeable habitation, though our 
food ſhould ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, though the 
uſeful animals ſhould come to us of their own accord, 
or ſuffer themſelves to be taken and tamed without 
difficulty; all this could not compenſate for the ab- 
ſence of every being upon whom we could fix that 
ſocial affection by which our hearts are animated. 
All which might give us pleaſure, if we were not 
alone, would in ſolitude become infipid and weari- 
ſome. | 


© In Solitude 
& What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, : 
„ Or all enjoying, what contentment find?“ 


It is not therefore becauſe we could not ſubſiſt, 
or not without painful and continual exet tions, 
that we love our fellow - creatures; but becauſe we 
are formed to love them; becauſe our ſentiments 
towards them, and theirs towards us, are the prin- 
cipal ſources, the great ſprings of our felicity. It 
15 true that the caprices and vices of thoſe with whom 
we are connected, frequently ' ſuſpend, impede, 
and reſtrain, our natural affections ; and ſometimes 
change into averſion our ſtrongeſt propenſity to- 
wards friendſhip. Then theſe affections reſemble 
aſfrighted birds; after a long and wavering flight, 
if they reſt any where at laſt, it is Without confi- 


* Milton. 
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dence, and every moment prepared to fly off again. 
That ſuſpicious diſpoſition is frequently very ex- 
ceſſive; and it is generally owing in a great mea- 
ſure to ourſelves. | 

In judging of the actions of others, and eſpeci- 
ally of ſuch actions as are evidently doubtful, we are 
too apt to ſuffer ourſelves to be biaſſed by prejudice. 
Thus an underſtanding, on other occaſions juſt and 
penetrating, may be deceived ; and the errour is. 
more fatal as it is neceſſarily unjuſt and cruel. A 
man endued with excellent moral faculties, which 
he has alliduouſly cultivated, perceives inſtantane- 
ouſly in every action what motives would on ſuch 
an occalion infallibly have influenced himſelf, He 
diſcovers ſonie juſt cauſes for ſuſpicion, but his im- 
partial mind is in a ſtate to decide, according to the 
ſteicteſt rules of equity, whether the fact may be 
confidered in the moſt advantageous light, or whe- 
ther there is a ſtrong foundation for doubt - and he 
concludes with humility, that at the worſt it may 
be one of thoſe actions in which ſome evil is blended 
with the good. But thoſe obſervers, who yield im- 
perceptibly to a ſecret jealouſy, er who prefer the 


reputation of penetration to that of charity, have 


not recourſe to laudable motives, if they can with- 
out them explain the myſtery with an air of plauſi- 


bility, or with the hope of pleaſing the multitude: 


they confidently aſlert that ſuch motives had no part 

in the action; and applauding themſelves for ſuch 

an ingenious diſcovery, they raiſe it as a trophy to 
© 1 
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their pride; for pride generally gives riſe to that 
falſe policy, which makes us judge fo rigorouſly of 
the actions of others ; and if fuch is the weakneſs of 
human nature, that we muſt in one way or other 
deviate from the point of perfection, it is infinitely 
more for our own comfort, and for that of all a- 
round us, that we ſhould err on the ſide of affection 
and benevolence. It is better to be expoſed to the 
danger of deception, than to torment ourſelves with 
ſabjects of ſuſpicion, perhaps entirely imaginary, 

Again: frequently poſſeſſed by ſome pailion which 
preveits us from cultivating diligently theſe ſweet 
aflectious, we ſuffer them to be cafcebled, 'till we 

*ender ouricives almoſt inſenſible to them; our ſelt- 
love becomes eee it can no longer cheriſh 
even thoſe ientiments which were, the moſt calcu- 
lated to ratify it. By thus neglecting, and lav 
ing vnezerciſed, our ſocial and generous diſpoſiti- 
ons, we accuſtom ourſelves by degrees to conſider 
our {llow-creatures 2s ſo many inſtruments from 
which we may derive ſome advantag? in the affairs 
of life; but we loſe the idea of the pure pleaſure of 
loving. Still more; we ſufer to periſh in our fouls 
the ſublime pleaſure or deſiring the happineſs of 
others, without any intereſted view to our own: 
then we regard with indifference thoſe who cannot 
-ender us any ſervice, or contribute in any manner 


2212 


to our amuſement. Confined within a narrow 


where. we do not extend our ſocial affections be- 


Þ 


yond a ſmall number of friends: perhaps there may 
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be ſome who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, cannot be ſaid to 
love any one of their felow-creatures. 

But even thoſe who, partly through the taults of 
others, and partly through their own, are thus al- 
moſt contracted within themſelves, and ſuffer their 
generous and ſocial affections to languiſh in total 
inaction ; even t! ey would reanimate them with 
a powerful energy, if all mankind ſhould become 
really eſtimable and amiable, and ſhould clearly ap- 
pear ſo to them. You are informed that all who 
ſurround you are changed; that they are good and 
generous; that they love you ſincerely and tenderly ; 
and that even thoſe ſtrangers whom you ſee at a diſ- 
tance, are impatient to give you proofs of the af- 
fe tion which they feel towards you. Theſe obdu- 


rate hearts would be no longer inflexible ; they 


would, with the moſt pleaſing furpriſe, feel them- 
ſelves affected with the ſame ſentiments which they 
ſhould find in all around them. | 

This will be our caſe in heaven. We ſhall be ſe- 
cure of meeting, in each of the bleſſed, with every 
diſpoſition, every affection, every ſentiment, which 
we would wiſh them to feel towards us. 

We all have a natural deſire to be eſteemed and 
beloved. The fact is inconteſtable. This is an ad- 
mirable motive to induce us to exert all our facul- 
ties in the moſt advantageous . manner ; to unite 
ourſelves to each other by the tendereſt friendſhip z 
to perform the moſt glorious actions. The wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God are 3 in this diſpoſition 

- | 
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of our hearts. Here below, our own errours and 
frailties, and a great number of. external obje cs; 
various accidents, the ignorance of other men, and 
their falſe judgments, often preventns from gratify- 


Ing that noble deſire. But the worſt of men cannot 


entirely diveſt themſelves of regard for the appro- 
bation of their fellow-creatures. That affection 
and eſteem which by means of certain qualities and 
actions we may have loſt with ſome, we endeavonr 
to regain with others by different qualities and an 
altered conduct; but the ſucceſs is always uncertain, 

It will not be hus in heaven. All its inhabitants, 
being really eſtimable and amiable, will be con- 
ſtantly eſteemed and beloved. We ſhall no longer 
be deceived, with regard either to the proper ob- 
jects of eſteem and friendſhip, or the proper means 
of inſpiring them with the ſame ſentiments towards 
ourſelves, 

Endued with the moſt excellent faculties, far 
more ſuſceptible than we now are of moral pleaſures; 
zealous imitators of the great God, whom we ſhall 
then ſee continually face to face; we ſhall love 
all who approach him: thoſe innumerable beings 
who ſurround his throne, we ſhall love with a 
varmth, a dejicacy, and a conſtancy, which we 
can but imperfectly conceive in this world. God 
loves us better, inſinitely better, than the moſt ten- 
der father loves his only ſon. We hall learn of him 


our fraternal love: regarding all his creatures as his 


children, we ſnail feel for them that peculiar affec- 
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tion with which we are naturally inſpired for every 
object, conſidered by thoſe who are dear to us as 
worthy of theirs. We ſhall love all our fellow-crea- 
tures, every intelligent being, for God, and in God. 
Every circumſtance alſo will concur to promote our 
union and mutual affection. | 

Here it is quite otherwiſe ; there are frequently 
jarring intereſts, miſunderſtandings, obſcurities, 
and difficulties, in our affairs and our claims, diſ- 
cuſſions on property, oppreſſive cuſtoms, tyrannical 
prejudices on the point of honour, and falſe notions 
reſpecting the deſigus and ſentiments of others: from 
hence ariſe fears and ſuſpicions; and then, how 
much time is requiſite, how many obſtacles muſt be 
ſurmounted, in order to be ſecure of the regard of 
our feilow-creatures, Every one knows the danger 
we incur 'of making an improper choice, and of 
miſplacing our confidence; and how difficult it js 
to prevent others from diſtruiting us. There are 


alſo jealouſies and wars between entire nations 


the diſadvantageous opinions, the enmities, which 
a trifle ſuddenly produces, are fomented and in- 
creaſed through ſucceeding ages; in a word, innu- 
merable events, both public and private, deſtroy 
mutual affection, or render it feeble, partial, and 
limited. 

However well diſpoſed we may be, it is not poſ- 
ſible for this affection to prevail in our hearts with 
all the force, and to all the extent, of which it is 
capable. Either from a deficiency of deſerving ob- 
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Jects, or from various accidental caufes, it ſeldom 
happens, in the. courſe of a long life, that we ac- 
quire more thau to or three friends towards whom 
we ca! indulge it without conſtraint or diminution ; 
ſome detect, ſonie trifling circumſtance, reſtrain 
or 1terrupts it; and even in the happieſt friend- 
ſhips, the impoſlibility of continually enjoying the 
ſociety or all the obje &s of our allection, the ne- 
ceſlity of ſeparating from ſome in order to aſſociate 
with others, render our tendereſt connexions in 
this world ſcurces of pain as well as of pleaſure. 

In the mutual ſervices which we render to each 
other here below, there are generally ſeveral imper- 
fections: perhaps we, defer them too long; we do 
not xtend them to the utmoſt ; in conferring a fa- 
vour we may fail to obſerve « proper delicacy, and 
give pain to the perſon obliged by our manner of 
beſtowing a benefit 3; when we have been great be- 
neiactors, we are apt almoſt inſenſibly to aſſume an 
authority, which thoſe who are the objects of our 
kindneſs feel, without venturing to complain of it. 
On the other ſide, thoſe who have received, obliga- 
tions, though really equitable, and ſincerely dif- 
poſed to gratitude, are often deceived with regard 
to the true value of the favours beitewed ; various 
ſuſpicions reſpeing the motive of the benefit, ſome 
trifling errour ia the manner of conferring it, ſome 
mattention to that ſie £f/erce® which conſtitute: 


* See Miſs H. Mok x's charming poem on Senſibility. 
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the gracious in word or action; or, finally, that aſ- 
condancy which the benefactor gains, and of which 
he ſometimes makes au improper uſe: all theſe dif- 
turb and Weaken gratitude, diſcourage and abate 
affection, 

How uncommon is perfect mutual affection here 
below! Beſides various ſubjects for reciprocal diſ- 
truit, what a trifle di{quiets us! And thoſe almoſt 


| imperceptible defects, which occaſion flight morti- 


ſicatious, few people are ſuiticiently unprejudiced 
to diſcover clearly in themſelves, or to bear with 
meekneſs and thankfulneſs to be told of them by o- 
thers; and how few are there who can eradicate 
tkem entirely ! 

In converſation, and in our ſocial recreations, 
many little diſficulties ariſe, which greatly diminiſh 
the pleaſure they might afford. Such are, the con- 
ſtraint often impoſed upon us; our uncertainty of 
what attentions, or what ſubjects. of diſcourſe, 
would be the moſt acceptable; the reſerve, the in- 
difference, the ignorance of ſome ; the exceſiive vi- 
vacity anti arrogance of others; amuſements ill 
choſen, in which we neglect and offend ſome perſon, 
becauſe a ſeparate intereſt interpoſes; a failure in 
reſpect; marked preferences, which render ſome 
inditerent, and raiſe jealouſy and indignation in 
the hearts of others; frequently an unpolite eager- 
neſs, which leads ſcycral perſons to ſpeak at the 
ſame time, to interrupt each other, or to ſuffer no 
one to be heard but themſelves, By theſe means 
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the moſt intereiting converſations degenerate into 
broken ſentences, without order, and without con- 
ſiſtency; or change into tedious ſoliloquies, which 
reduce a man of taſte to folitary meditaticn in the 
midſt of a large company; as few people have at. 
tained to that perfect politeneſs which can give a 
long and uninterrupted attention to that which is 
diſagreeable or unintereſting, notwithſtanding it is 
ſo neceſſary to the real comfort of life : all this cre- 
ates diſguſt, reſtleſſneſs, W and a deſire 
to be elſewhere. 


«© Theſe, and a thouſand griefs minute as theſe, 
© Corrode our comtort, and deſtroy our eaſe,” “ 


It would be an endleſs taſk to enumerate the va 
rious unpleaſant circumſtances which antrude them- 
ſelves into ſociety, even amongſt thoſe ho have al. 
ways the inclination to render it agreeable, and ta- 
lents to enable them to do ſo. | 

That all theſe inconveniencies will be excluded 
from heaven, we ſhall be convinced, when we con- 
ſider the difference of our faculties, ſentiments, 
and ſituation there, An unbounded confidence, 
united hearts, ſouls open to each other, celeſtial 
benevolence ; a ſovereign contempt for thoſe vain. 
diſtinctions which flatter our confined imaginations 
here below; a pure and ardent affection, and in 
conſequence of that, an unwearied endeavour to 
promote the happineſs of our felow-creatures, by 


* Poem on Senſibility. 
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eratifying to the utmoſt of our power their inclina- 
tions and taſtes; inclinations well-regulated and 
amiable, taſtes corrected and refined, and which 
we ſhall diſcover diſtinctly at the firſt interview: 


it appears evident to me, that with all theſe favour. 


able circumſtances, a real and reaſonable politeneſs, 
that politeneſs which, proceeding from the heart 
where charity reigns, excludes all troubleſome for- 
malities, and exerts the moſt obliging attentions, 
will univerſally prevail amongſt ſuch beings as the 
inhabitants of heaven muſt be ſuppoſed to be. 

Not only an oppolition of intereſts can have no 
place there, but on the contrary, all our intereſts 
muſt neceſſarily be united. If the objects which 
might be profitable to us, were ſufficiently abund- 
ant to be equally uſeful to us all; or if they were 
of ſuch a nature, that each of us might obtain the 
poſſeſſion of them, without deſtroying or diminiſh- 
ing that of others; if every one, ſatisfied with his 
own preſent pleaſures, patiently weiting 'tili his 
lawiul exertions ſhould procure greater for him, 
regarded thoſe of others with no view but to con- 
gratulate them ſincerely upon their enjoyment of 
them: in ſhort, if the happineſs of each individual, 
far from being prejudicial to others, augmented the 
telicity of all; and if every affeCtion, concentered 
in the Supreme Being, tended in conformity with 
his to promote that univerſal felicity, it is evident 
that each particular intereſt, inſtead of oppoſing the 
general advantage, would be cloſely connected 


* 
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with it; and that common intereſt would unite every 
heart by indiſſoluble bands. 

This will be our ſituation in heaven ; there our 
mutual affection, ſtrengthened by our progreſs in 
knowledze and virtue, animated by the preſence 
and by the love of God, encouraged by all around 
us, - free from all impediments, and ſecure from all 
indifference, —will be more ardent and tender to- 
wards each individual of the blefied, than that which 
we now feel for the moſt beloved friend. Amongſt 
ſo many millions of aſſociates in felicity, we ſhall 
not exciade one from this univerſal regard ; yet the 
multiplicity of the objects of our friendſhip will 
not diminiſh its force. We may be convinced of 
this, as we have many examples here below which 
in ſome meaſure prove it to us. A father and mo- 
ther who have a numerous family, or a perſon who 
paſſes his life amidſt a circle of choſen friends, may 
afford us theſe examples. The parents love their 
children, the friend his friends, without any indi- 
vidual depriving the reſt of the ſentiments due to 
them; they love them all ſincerely and tenderly; 
they cannot loſe ene of them without feeling a ſe- 
vere pang. I do not ſay that they have an equal 
affection for them all; that is not neceſſary; and! 
am far from ſuppoſing that particular friencſhips 
will be excluded from heaven. There, probably, 
as well as upon earth, will be thoſe ſingular aff ni. 
ties, and favourable concurrences, which, united 
with true merit, form thoſe friendſhips, ſo inti. 
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mate, fo precious, and ſo uncommon, the mere 
idea of Which is ever ſoothing to the foul. Will 
thoſe who by the moſt diligent exertions have eſta- 
blihed ſuch an union upon earth, loſe the fruit of 
all their cares in the manſions of glory and happi- 
neſs? Surely not. | | 


« There thy bright train, immortal friendſhip, ſoar, 
No more to part, to mingle tears no more! 

« And, as the ſoftening hand of time endears 

The joys and ſorrows of our infant years; 

&« So there the ſoul, releas'd from human ſtrife, 

« Smiles at the little cares and ills of life; 

Its lights and ſhades, its ſunſhine and its ſhow'rs, 
As at a dream that charm'd her vacant hours.“ 


The imagination ever active, ever inquiſitive, 
loves to anticipate futurity, and to form airy ſcenes 
of happineſs, which, when they relate to this 
world alone, frequently fade and vaniſh away, 
But when we extend our views to the realms of 
everlaſting felicity, we may ſafely indulge ourſelves 
in contemplating the enchanting proſpects, which, 
founded on faith, and illuminated by hope, will 
become brighter on a nearer approach, increaſing 
more and more unto the perfect day. We may anti- 
cipate the happineſs we ſhall there derive from the 
renewal of our earthly friendſhips ; and ſuch re- 
2exions will conſole the aMicted heart, when every 
other comfort tails. 

When a fond parent weeps over a departed child, 
what conſolation can the world afford? Let us ſup- 
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pole that child to be the only ſon of his mother, and 
fhe a widow 3; 5 in vain her friends attempt to ſoothe 
her ſorrows ; they cannot awaken in her ſoul thoſe 
tranſporting ſenfations which the fond careſſes of 
her child continually excited ; ſenſations which only 
parents feel. Eut when the looks beyond the grave, 
when ſhe contemplates her once ſuffering infant 
transformed into an angel of light, ſhe ſubmits with 
pious refignation to the will of her heaveuly Father; 
while ſhe meditates with rapture on that period, 
when her ſoul, diſengaged from the fetters of mor- 
tality, ſhall aſcend to the throne of God, and be 


welcomed to thoſe bliſsful regions by a glorious an- 


gel, once the innocent cauſe. of her tears, but 
thenceforth the ſweet companion and joyful pro- 
moter of her eternal felicity! 

How often is a ſon deprived of an affectionate 
and virtuous father, at that early period of life, 
when, aſlalled by temptations, and deceived by 
talie appearances, a prudent guardian is moſt re- 


quiſite to guide his ſteps in ſafety through ſurround: 


ing dangers, What mult be the tranſport of fuch 
a father, when he ſhall meet his ſon entering into 
the regions of celeſtial peace, to receive the reward 
of a virtuous and holy life; and ſhall hear him ac- 
knowledge the advantages he had received from 
thoſe principles of piety, and thoſe examples of vir- 
tue, by which his paternal care had eſtabliſhed his 
heart in the right way, during the years of child 
hood; which had influenced his da to the lai 
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moment of his mortal exiſtence, had pointed out 
to him the path of life, and taught him to paſs with 
religious courage through e valley of the ſhadow 
of death . | 

What muſt be the W of the pious paſtor, 
when he ſhall meet thoſe happy ſpirits over whom he 
had watched in this life with parental care and ten- 
derneſs; to whom he had diſplayed, in their moſt 
attractive colours, the ſacred doctrines of the goſ- 
pel: the timid, whom he had inſpired with conſi- 
dence; the diſcontented, whom he had armed with 
patience ; the deſpairing, whom he had ſoothed 
with hope ; the ignorant, whom he had bleſt with 
inſtruction; the careleſs, whom he had awakened 
to watchfulneſs ; the proud, whom he had con- 
yerted to humility, How will he rejoice to behold 
their felicity, and to hear them acknowledge their 
gratitude to him, while with religious joy he ſhall 
behold in himſelf the accompliſhment or that pro- 
miſe of ſcripture, *«* they that turn many to rigi:te- 
ouſneſs, ſhall ſhine as the ſtars for ever and ever,”* 

Thoſe whoſe precepts and example have extended 
beyond the ſhort duration of their own life, and 
the narrow ſphere in which they moved upon earth; 
whoſe writings have defended the truths of religion 
againſt the attacks of falſe philoſophy, and aflerted 
the cauſe of pure morality in defiance of licentious 
ſophiſtry; will oZer continual praiſes to te Lord 


who giveth wiſdom, who enabled them to employ 


Dan. Kii. 3. 
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their talents. to his glory; and whilſt in heaven 
they rejoice in the effects of their labours, with 
thoſe glorified ſpirits who had derived inſtruction 
from them upon earth, they will find confirmed 
this ſacred truth, << that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wiſdom, and the praiſe of it endureth 
for ever.“ * | 

Perhaps ſome difference of opinion, ſome unfor- 
tunate miſunderſtanding, had. ſeparated on earth 
thoſe who once were tenderly attached- to each o- 
ther; circumſtances, which could not be explained, 
| had weakened eſteem, and interrupted friendſhip; 
but when all the miſts of errour ſhall vaniſh before 
the light of truth, and the man whoſe conduct had 
been unjuſtly blamed in this world, ſhall be ac- 
knowledged by his gracious maſter as his good and 
faithful ſervant, with what rapture will that friend- 
ſhip be renewed which no doubts, no ſuſpicion, 
can ever more diſturb: while thoſe whoſe tender 
attachment, founded on mutual eſteem, and con- 
firmed by continual proofs of reciprocal affection, 
had remeined unſnaken, even by that ſtroke of 
death which ſeparated them for a time, will, when 
they ſhall meet in the heavenly manſions, look for. 
ward to the everlaſting enjoyment of thoſe bleſſing 
which flow from the indulgence of the ſocial ailec- 
tions, and above all, from virtuous friendſhip. 
They will fear no interruption to their felicity; 
for time, and all its attendant cares aud ſorrows, 


* Pſa. cxi. 10. 
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will be ſwallowed up in eternity, and perfect hap- 


pineſs will be their everlaſting inheritance: 


« That holy calm, that harmony of mind, 
« Where purity and peace immingle charms,”* 


such an union ſuppoſes an aſſemblage on both ſides 
of every virtue; a feryent piety and ſted faſt probi- 
ty, an extent, a delicacy of benevolence, and of 
ſocial aflections, which, without being able abſo- 
lutely to conquer defects and weakneſſes, induce 
us without difficulty mutually to endure and par- 
don them. The general effects of theſe diſpoſitions 
and ſentiments will continue for ever; and Why 
not then this particular intimacy, ſo ſimilar to that 
which will unite every ſoul in heaven? Will not a 
connexion, founded on the ſame baſis as our eternal 
felicity, endure like that for ever and ever? This 
pleaſing hope conſtitutes here below the moſt ſooth- 
ing, the moſt folid conſolation of thoſe friends who 
are ſeparated by death: it prevents this king of 
terrours, that terrible enemy of all thoſe who live 
without hope, and without God in the world, from 
depriving us, by the very idea of his approach, of 
the tranſporting pleaſures of friendſhip. We may 
believe thet this ſweet hope will not deceive us; 
but that, like all the others which are founded up- 
on the goodneſs of God, and upon what there is in 
ourſelves moſt laudable, and moſt worthy of his 
approbation, it will never be deſtroyed, until tat 


* Thomſon, 
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which is perfect being come, that which is in part 
ſnall be done away, and 


Faith be loſt in fight, and hope in joy * 


The inequality of r ank which we have reaſon to 
believe will be eſtabliſhed amongſt the glorified ſpi- 
rits, will not create envy or jealouſy in our puritied 
ſouls.* Theſe odious paſſions ariſe only from a con- 
flict of real or of imaginary intereſts, "and from the 
abuſe of a noble ambition, which is inſeparable from 
an intelligent being. But a conflict of real intereſts 
will have no place in heaven; and 1maginary op- 

poſition will, without doubt, be equally excluded 
from thence, for it proceeds only from our errours. 
With regard to that ambition which is natural to 
us, that conſtant deſire to exalt and improve our- 
ſelves, we ought to cheriſh and encourage it ; but 
when we direct that improperly, which is in itſelf 
ſo worthy of us, when we ſuffer ourſelves to be go- 
verned by an extravagant and impetuous iniagina- 
tion, we perſuade ourſelves that the exaltation of 
another debaſes us, that his ſaperior felicity dimi- 
mſhes our own; and, judging only by a focliſh 
compariſon, we imagine that to prevent others 
from equalling or excelling us, is to advance our- 


® It appears from ſeveral texts of ſcripture, that a differ- 
ence of rank prevails amongſt the angels. See Rom. vin. 38. 
Epheſ. i. 2 1. Col. i. 26. And the ſame difference between 
the bleſſed in heaven ſeems to be alluded to by our Saviour, 
Matth. xi. 11; xxv, 25, 23. Alſo, Luke xix. 17, 19 


Dart 
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ſelves, arid that our happineſs will be augmented, 
in proportion as theirs is diminiſhed. Theſe falſe 
and cruel ideas will not enter into the abode of the 
blefſed ; all will be rectified there, and the nobleſt 
ſentiments will prevail in their utmoſt purity and 
luſtre. | 

If envy were not totally eradicated from our minds, 
an equality of rank amongſt the inhabitants of hea- 
ven would not prevent it from exerting its baneful 
influence : even if we were exalted far above all 
created beings, yet then the Creator himſelf would 
become the object of our envy, which, regardleſs 
of the height to which we had already attained, 
would {till aſpire to be ſupreme. | 


& Yet all his good prov'd ill in me, Hg; 

« And wrought but malice; lifted up ſo high 

I *sdain'd ſubjection, and thought one ſtep higher 
« Would ſet me higheſt,” * 


If in heaven we ſhould be ſubject to envy, our 
felicity there would be infinitely more precarious, 
and frequently more imperfect, than that which 
we enjoy upon earth. The difference of degrees 
of dignity or pleaſure here cannot be compared with 
that which we ſhall meet with there; or, in other 
words, the objects which we here regarded as ob- 
jets of envy, will then be far more numerous and 
conſiderable. 

There is generally in this world a balance of good 


* Milton, 
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and evil, which reduces our ſeveral lots almoſt to an 
equality, In heaven, on the contrary, there will 
probably be degrees of rank infinitely varied. It is 
true that there will not be any real eviis; but an 
envious man would create as many imaginary ills 
as he ſhould find beings ſuperior to himſelf, and 
imaginary evils. produce real miſery ; ſince then ei- 
vy would neceilarily be productive of unhappineſ;, 
it muſt be excluded from thoſe peaeeable realns, 
where God has fixed the throne of his glory, and 
where concord and mutual affection will be among? 
the principal ſources and ſupports of the univerſal 
felicity. Aud therefore that odious paſſion, as wel] 
as jealouſy, covetouſneſs, and all which are con- 
nected with it, are ſo expreſsly, ſo ſtrongly, and 
ſo frequently pointed out in the ſcriptures, as in- 
compatible with that purity of heart which ſtall 
make us heirs of the kingdom of neaven. 

In the preſence of God, and araidit the angels and 
glorified faints, every one entirely free from theſe 
hateful ſentiments, will be content with his lot; 
every one, will rejoice in the ſuperior felicity of 
others. It belongs only to the heavenly virtues of 
humility and charity, to diffuſe over our hearts, 
through all eternity, this admirable ſource of tran; 
quility and joy: we can form but a very imperfect 
idea of that treaſure of happineſs, that amazing va- 
riety of pleaſures, with which this alone will en- 
rich the manſions of immortality, One of my itt 
low-creatures makes a diſcovery which delight; 
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him; I alſo enjoy it with him. Another, ſuperior 
to us both, cominu;:tcetes to me ſome new augmen- 
tation of his grandeur and felicity; I participate in 
it in the ſame manner: thus I in fome meaſure ap- 
propriate to my ſelł all the happineſs of heaven. 

Here below, either becauſe our generous ſenti- 
ments are far inſer lor to thoſe which we ſhall then 
poſſels, becauſe the telicity of others as well as our 
own is too much biended with ſorrow to claim great 
congratulations, or becauſe that being too much 
occupied with our own affairs, and 
bles, we can only receive ſlightly and tranſiently 
N; an affectlonate ſympa- 
thy; thoſe pleafurcs which we derive merely from 
our knowledge of tho pleaſures of others, are ſel- 
dom very lively or very numerous. But theſe ob- 
ſtacles will ceafe in heaven: our hearts, purified 
and tranquil, having no ether occupation than to 
indulge agreeable ſentiments, will yield to them 
without reſerve, and each of us ſhall enjoy the hap- 
pineſs of all the reſt. 

In this world there are few to whom we wiſh to 
difplay all the emotions of joy which w 
Frequently we fear that our friends might find the 
ſubject ROO, 2nd enter into it with a Cegree 
of coldneis and i give us 
pain; and if 8 perſon to whom we Wilt to open 
our whole ſoul, is 11 on leſs happy than ourſelves, 
we can ſcarcely 2vo'ic 
lead him to rcfie<- Sos 15 OWN, and might mingle 
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with his joy a ſecret mortification. We may ſuſpect 
that ne is capable of ſome emotions of envy, be- 
cauie we feel a conſciouſneſs that we are ſo ourſelves, 
But iuch doubts can have no place in heaven. Aft- 
ter what I have ſaid, to enlarge upon each particu- 
lar would be only repetition. | 

The people of China and Japan 1 imagine that it 
is impoſſible for us to be perfectly happy, whilſt 
we ſee others excel us in talents, and ſurpaſs us in 
felicity. To reconcile thus idea with the happineſs 
of heaven, they ſuppoſe that, by an agreeable illu- 
fion, every one will there perſuade himſelf that he 
is more favoured and more happy than the reſt. 

This proceeds from an ignorance, or at leaſt a 
very imperfect knowledge, of the wonderful effects 
which are produced by thoſe two excellent virtues, 
which ſhine forth with ſuch luſtre in the goſpel, —hu- 
mility and charity, Into what abſurd miſtakes do 
they tall reſpecting true happineſs, when they at- 
tribute it to illuſion and deceit! And what ſhould 
ve gain by this ridiculous firatagem ? We ſhould 
deſtroy one of the moit abundant ſources of our Ce» 
leſtial 7 pleaſure. | 

God has given me a being, he has given me a ſoul ; 
he offers me a felicity which is ſufficient to gratify 
it entirely, Shall I counteract this felicity ? Shall 
I mingle bitterneſs with it, becauſe I know that 
there are ſpirits ſuſceptible of more extenſive hap- 
pineſs? Far from complaining of this, I admire 
his goodneſs the more; I give him thanks with the 
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greateſt ſincerity for the bleitiags which he has be- 
ſtowed on others; this gratitude conſtitutes a part 
of the very ſmall return which it is in my power to 
make to him, for thoſe he has beſtowed on me. 
My thankfulueſs towards him, my benevolence and 
tender affection towards all the reſt of the bleſſed, 
who love me perhaps even to a greater degree than 
love them, are eſſential parts of my happineſs. 
Shall I envy their glory or felicity, becauſe it is ſu- 
perior to my o-? Ah, rather, how ſhould I re- 
joice to be able to exalt them Aill higher ! But I do 
enjoy this divine pl-afre; my ſentiments augment 
their happineſs, I] exerciſe their ſublimeſt faculties; 
that which inclines my heart towards them, ani- 
mates and increaſes their affection for me; they ex- 
ert their talents to pleaſe me; I afford them the de- 
lightful employment of endeavouring to become uſe- 
ful to me, Thus they are indebted to me for a part 
of that joy which ariſes from being perfed in love, 
as I am indebted to them for the gratitude and at- 
jection with which they inſpire me. 

This is aſſuredly the light in which we ſhall con- 
ſider theſe things in heaven, and ſuck the ſentiments 
which will prevail there. 

Then there will be no necefiity for a concurrence 
of circumſtances to form this delightful union of 
hearts: at the firſt meeting, at the firſt ſight of an 
inhabitant of heeven, we ſnall feel a mutual attach- 
ment, and thall be one aenrt and one {pirit. 

In the immenſe regions of immortality my curio- 
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ſity leads me to ſeek thoſe who are unknown to me; 
friends whom | have never ſeen, I arrive among 
them; immediately all preſs around me, and every 
one endeavours to the utmoſt cf his power to pro- 
cure me pleaſure. My ſatisfaction animates their 
zeal; and their generous and tender joy is the moſt 
delightful ſonrce of mine. I meet every where with 
innumerable multitudes, but never with an enemy, 
All thoſe who ſee me, immediately wiſh to add to 
my happineſs; it is their firſt idea, their prevailing 
inclination, their predominant paſſion. They know 
that my heart is inſpired with the ſame ſentiments 
towards them; we give reciprocal aſſurances of 
affectionate attachment, and enjoy the delightful 
pleaſures of virtuous friendſhip. 

This ſweet ſentiment will be continually augnent- 
ing; and what warmth, what delicacy, what wil? 
and benevolent attentions, will be diſplayed to in. 
creaſe our mutual love, and to vary our mutual 
pleaſures! One of the occupations to which we 
ſhall apply with the greateſt ardour, will be to di- 
cover, and turn to advantage, every thing which 
can promote and extend the happineſs of others. 

In the preſent ſtate of things it is not poſſible to 
conceive the degree of tranquility, content, and 
pleaſure, which will accompany that univerſal and 
reciprocal aifection ; eſpecially if we ſuppoſe it in- 
finitely more animated, as well as more pure, than 
it could be here below, even if all mankind were 
perfectly virtuous; and we mult imagine that it 
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will be ſo, in conſequence of the great ſuperiority of 
our celeſtial diſpotitions, of the additional motives 
which we ſhall then have, and of the manv favour- 
able circumſtances which we ſhalk there meet with. 

If any perſon doubts whether theſe admirable ſen- 
timents of fraternal love will prevail in heaven, and 
defires a confirmation of it from ſcripture, he may 
be ealily ſatisfied. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the proofs 
which reaſon alone affords. All that I have faid 
of our ſocial diſpoſitions, of our natural affections, 
of the principal ſources of our pleaſures, and of our 
ideas of the infinite number of the inhabitants of hea- 
ren, offer theſe proofs at firſt ſight to every atten- 
tive perfon ; but let us conſider what light revela- 
tion affords to confirm our conjectures on this inte- 
reſtiag ſubject. | 

« After this ! beheld, and lo! a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, an 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, ſtood before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms-in their hands, They are before 
the throne of God, and i:rve him day and night in 
his temple ; and he that fitteth on the throne ſhall 
dwell among them.“ Je are come unto mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem ; and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general aſſembly and church of 
the firſt-born which are written in heaven, and to 
Cod the judge of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men 
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made perfect, and to Jeſus the mediator of the new 
covenant,” * 

If it be alledged that theſe paſſages do not abſo- 
lutely expreſs the mutual affection of the bleſſed, 
yet they certainly imply it; and even without ad- 
mitting theſe as proots, we ihall {till find as many 
as are neceſſary. St. Paul, in the epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, ſtrongly expreſſes this ſpiritual union, 
by a metaphorical alluſion to an edifice, firmly 
founded, and elegantly conſtructed. © Now there- 
fore ye are no more ſtrangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the faints, and of the houſe- 
hold of God; aud are built upon the foundation of 
the apoſtles and prophets, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf be- 
ing the chief corner itone ; in whom all the building, 
fitly framed together, groweth into an holy temple 
in the Lord: in whom ye alſo are builded together 
for an habitation of God, through the ſpirit.“ f In 
the epiſtle to the Coloflians, he ſays, Above all 
put on charity, which is the bond of perfectneſs. 
Aud let the peace of Gd rule in your hearts, to the 
which alſo ye are called in one body.“ f St. John 
ſays, Ee that loveth not, knoweth not God, for 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.“ And St. Paul's adnu- 
rable deſcription of that charity Which never fail- 
eth,”jj compretends all the ſentiments which 1 have 
particularized. | 


® Heb. Kii. 82, 23, #4- pl. 11.19, 22. 
+ Col, iii. 14, 15. + x John iv. 8, 16. || x Cor. xiii. &. 
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We may then conclude, that the focial pleaſures 


e new 

| which we ſhall enjoy in heaven, will be unixer- 
abſoWrupted and perfect; not producing that immode- 
eſſed, ¶ rate and impetuous joy which ſometimes accompa- 


t ad- nies them here, and which is more frequently the 
many effect of thoughtleſs levity, than the expreſſion of 
> the real ſatisfaction; for true content is trauguil, and 
nion, M the moſt heartfelt pleaſure ſerious, but our joy in 
irmly I heaven will be an eternal ſerenity, animated by the 
here- MW moſt delightful tranſports. No tumult, no confu- 
„ but fion, none of that turbulent mirth which exhauſts 
ouſe- the pirits of thoſe who feel it, and embarraſſes and 
On of I wearies thoſe who feel it not; but an univerſal 
f be- tranquility, a ſweet ſatisfaction; a joy, lively, 

ding, yet calm: pleaſures ſenſible and animated, but pure, 

mple ¶ and always accompanied with that amiable circum- 

ether I ſpection »chich a tender friendſhip inſpires; ſenti- 

In i ments exquiſite and inexpreitiote, yet free from 

ye all violence; ſentiments which will impel us, not to 

neſs, ¶ introduce diſcord amidſt the univerſal harmony of 
o the I hearts, but to improve that harmony more and 

John more, and to raiſe it to a degree of perfection, in- 

, for I finitely above the moſt enchanting image which the 

eth W brighteſt imagination can trace. For we ſhall not 

dmi- love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed, 

fail- Wand in truth,”* . We ſhall have fellowſhip one 
have with another, and our jellowfhip will be with the 

Father, and with his fon Jeſus Chriſt.” f 
2, 


1.8. * 1 John iii. 18. + 1 John i. 3, 7. 
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PART IV. 


Ler us now conſider ſome of the celeſtial pleaſures 
which we ſhall derive more immediately from our 
own reflexions, and from ſome other circumſtances 
which, I have not had an opportunity of mentioning, 
and which will greatly add to our happineſs in hea- 
ven. | x 

Memory is a kind of reſtoration of the paſt: when 
we feel, or foreſee as certain effects of a diſtant 
cauſe, which no longer exiſts, this gives in ſome 
meaſure a new exiſtence to that cauſe, and places 
it again before us. When this relates to an action 
which we have performed, and which it was in our 
own power to have avoided, the idea or recollec- 
tion of that action is a preſent ſource of pleating or 
of painful ſentiments, according to the conſequences 
of that conduct which we recal to our remembrance. 
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No ſituation can be more. dreadful, than a {tate of 
miſery towards which we have voluntarily directed 
our ſteps for a long time, and into which we have 
at length plunged ourſelves. Whatever may be the 
torment which we endure, our greateſt ſatrering 
coniiits inthe reproaches of our conſcience. And in 
in the ſame manner, in a happy ſituation, at winch 
we have arri:ed by attentions and exertions, full 
of circumſpection, prudence, and afſiduity, ſome 


of our moſt agreeable reflexions ariſe from ſelf- ap- 


probation. The more difficulties we have ſur- 
mounted, and the more dangers we have avoided, | 
the more pertectly. we enjoy the happineſs acquired, 

Such is our ſenſibility to what is proper and rea- 
ſonable, that independently of the ſucceſs of our ac- 
tions, we feel pleaſure or ſorrow according to the 
conduct we have parſued. If we have done what 
ought naturally to bring upen us great misfortunes, 
as the loſs of reputation, fortune, or health ; and 
it, contrary to the common courſe of things, theſe 
misfortunes have not befallen us,—yet there ſtill re- 
mains a ſevere puniſhment in our own b eaſt; we 
are ſecretly; aſhamed of the eſteem which the world 
expreſſes for us, we cannot help inwardly confels- 
ing that we have not deſerved it; our poſſeſſions ap- 
pear to us to be in ſome meaſure unjuſtly acquired; 
our health a bleſling which we ought not to enjoy; 
at leaſt we certainly do not experience the comfort 
and fatisfaction which we ſhould feel without theſe 
humiliating reflezions. And if, inſtead of loſing 
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any thing, though we deſerve to be deprived of all, 
we have on the contrary obtained rewards which 
were due only to qualities of Which we have been 
entirely deſtitute, or to efforts which we have not 
exerted, we then profit with regret from the igno- 
rance of our ſuperiors, who, by exalting us, have 
perhaps been guilty of injuſtice towards a more 
worthy object. That reward, however great it 
may be, can afford us only inconſiderable pleaſure, 
in compariſon of what thoſe who had deſerved it 
would enjoy. 

On the contrary, ſuch is the power and influence 
of ſelf-approbation, that it alleviates the greateſt 
calamities. To be able to ſay with truth, „ This 
is not my fault; I have ated with all poſſible pru- 
dence to avoid this misfortune ; 1 have not departed 
from my integrity; this diſarms our forrovs of 
their ſting, and almoſt converts them into comforts. 
Sodelightful is the pleaſure of ſelf-eſteem and appro- 
bation, that when our misfortunes are the ef ects 
of our virtues, which ſometimes happen amidſt 
the diſorders of the preſent world, then they change 
their nature and ceaſe to be evils. Are we poor ? 
Perhaps it is becauſe we have reſtored to the right 
owners, though not compelled to it by the law, that 
wealth which our predeceſſors had gained by rapine 
and extortion ; our poverty then becomes a trea- 
ſure, of more value „ than thouſands of gold and 


hlver,”* Ir in the cauſe of religion or virtue we 


* Pia. cxix. 72. 
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ſhould loſe friends or reputation, yet, „ if our 

gart condema us not, and we have confidence to- 
wards God,”* we may conſole ourſelves for the loſs 
of eſteem and regard, with the ſoothing reflexions 
ariſing from a good conſcience; truſting that He 
to whom all hearts are open, will in a future world, 
when the mitts of errour ſhall. be diſpelled, bring 
fo th our „ righteouſreſs as the light, and our juſt 


dealing as the noon-day.“ , 5 


With what pleaſure ſhall we reflect in heaven up- 
on the various temptations we have reliſted, and the 
numerous evils we have endured, in purſuing with 
fortitude and perſeverance the path tending tow- 
ards that felicity, to which we have at length at- 
tained, Thus delightfully ſhall we enjoy the paſt, 
and, all evil having ceaſed, „God ſhall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes.“ T We ſhall poſſeſs, with: 
out any abatement, the fruit of our cares and exer- 
tions; and that approbation of our own conſcience, 
which on earth had ſeldom been greater than to ef. 
ford us conſolation in our calamities, {hall become 
in heaven a pure and ſenſible pleaſure ; a pleafure 
which rea{oa will no longer oppoſe, or humility 
condemn ; for we are there no longer to work 
out our own ſalvation with fear and trembling,” 
but to obey the call of our glorified Matter — 


% Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king: 


dom prepared for you, from the foundation of the 
world.“ | 


1 John iii. 21. + Pſa, xxxvii. 6. f Rev. xxi. 4 
2 & Phil. ii. 18. Matth. xxv. 34. 
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More impreſt with the beauty of virtue than we 
were, or could be, here below, we ſhall not ouly 
rejoice in our Ilf-approbation, with regard to the 
paſt, but we ſhall anticipate this celeſtial pleaiure 
in an everlaſting futurity ; for we ſhall be atiured 
of preſerving it inviolate, and of augmenting it 
continually, through eternal ages. Upon earth, 
alas! we Fel this pleaſure but very imperfectly. 
One day diſtinguiſhed by ſome great victory over 
our own heart, one day on which we can reflect 
with ſelf-approbation, is a truly valuable day, and 
may almoſt be compared to thoſe which we ſhall 
paſs in heaven. But through our negligence and 
weakneſs, theſe days ſeldom arrive; and even-when 
they do, our joy is abated by ſome melancholy re- 
collection of the paſt, and by the fear which it oc- 
caſions that the next day may reſemble thoſe nume- 
rous preceding ones, which have been ſtained with 
fin. We can, therefore, form but a faint idea of 
that tranſporting Felicity which will proceed from 
the conſtant ſelf-approbation which we ſhall enjoy 
in that illuſtrious aflembly of ſaints, where our moſt - 
arcent defire will be to advance * from glory to 
glory,””* «« unto the mcaſure of the ſtature of the 
fullneſs of Chriſt.”+ 

This boundleſs proſpect of happineſs will be en- 
joyed in perfect ſecurity, Here below the idea of 
our mortality, and of our ſubjection to corporeal 
pains, conſtantly accompanies us. We are ſenſible 


* 2 Cor, 111, 18. 


+ Epheſ. iv. I 
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every moment that ſome accident may arrive the | eyc 
next, to deprive us of the fleeting breath of life; || an 
and that however happily we may efcape from the | ce 
dangers which hover continually around us, yet in | of 
a ſhott ſpace of time we muſt neceflarily become a 
a prey to decay and death. Our occupations both 
of buſineſs and pleaſure frequently lead ys into pe- 
rils; while terrour and anxiety diminiſh our enjoy- 
ments, and intrude into almoſt every circumſtance 
of lite. 7 

In heaven we ſhall no longer be ſubject to the 


wars of elements, or to thoſe more. terrible revolu- I of 
tions which ariſe from the pailions of mankind, and I re 
bring in their train miſeries and deſtruction ; miſe- 4 


ries more formidable, and deſtruction more fre- I 1; 
quent, than are produced by infectious diſeaſes, 


Nt 
ferocious animals, overflowing feas, or contending I . 
ſtorms. W. 


&« Fate, arm'd with thunder, fire, and ev'ry plague 
*© That ruins, tortures, or diſtracts mankind, 

„And makes the happy wretched in an hour, qu 
& O' erwhelms you not with woes ſo terrible rit 
As your owl Wrath.“ 


The preſent ſtate of things renders it impoſlible, ſa 
even with the greateſt care, to avoid misfortunes; lu 
and mankind are in general ſo indiſcreet and incon- | 

ir 


Efiderate, as not to reflect what evil their conduct 


may bring upon others. Is it ſurprifing then, that, WI © 


* Armiſtxong. 
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eren without enmity, we are continually croffing 
and claſhing with each other, and that our negli- 
rence occaſions various evils, which a ſmall degree 
of prudence would have prevented ? 


© Without misfortune, what calamities! 
„% And what hoſtilities, without a foe ! 
“% Norare foes wanting to the beſt on earth. 


« But endleſs is the lift of human ills, 


And ſighs might ſooner fail, than cauſe to ſigh.” * 


But even in this life misfortunes would be much 


leſs frequent, if mankind were united by that bond 
of mutual affection, which our Saviour earneſtly 
recommends to his diſciples as their peculiar diſtinc- 
tion. By this ſhall all men know that ye are my 


| diſciples, if ye have love one to another. f Such 


misfortunes cannot therefore have place in an abode 
where the tumults boti of the natural and moral 
world will ſubſide into peace, and we ſhall love 


our neighbour as ourſelves.” 


We cannot, perhaps, here below, form an ade- 
quate idea of the pleaſure ariſing from perrect ſecu- 
rity, Itis impoilible to enjoy {uch a itate on earth, 
and therefore we cannot acquire a juſt idea of the 
ſatisfaction and joy which muſt accompany te aſ- 
ſurance of an abſolute exemption from all can er. 
We are ſo far from being able to acquire perfect 
tranquility in this world, that, on the contrary, 
the moment we reflect on that which we do expe- 


r. Young. * John x11. 25. 


& 
» 


| 
t Matth. xxii. 29. 
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rience, it appears ſo ill-founded, that we immedi- 
ately loſe it, and can recover it only by ceaſing to 
reflect. I am in health to-day, but am I certain 
that I ſhall be fo to-morrow? The friend whoſe ſo- 
ciety is now ſo delightful to me, ina few days per- 
haps may be ſnatched from me by death. In fhort, 
if we were to meditate on all the probable dangers 
which threaten us every moment, upon what baſis 
ſhould we found our tranquility ?. It is true, that 
many perſons live without fear, even when they are 
threatened with various misfortunes, they are in- 
attentive to the dangers which ſurround them, and 
this is frequently a real advantage; an advantage, 
which, if we did not all poſſeſs in ſome degree, our 
mortal life would be a ſtate of conſtant ſuffering ; 
and it is probably for this reaſon, that the Creator 
has concealed futurity from our view. 

But the moſt fearleſs do not, neither can they, 
enjoy that rational tranquility which proceeds from 
the conviction of being in a ſtate of ſecurity which 
nothing can alter. Such a ſtate is inconſiſtent with 
this life ; and therefore it 1s evident that we cannot 
here enjoy that ipecies of tranquility, of which that 
ſtate alone can be the ſource and foundation. 

It is only by looking forward with confidence to 
a periect and eternal ſtate, that we can acquire real 
tranquility here below. Notwithſtanding our na- 
tural repugnance to pain, and every kind of adver- 
ſity, {ach is the force of religion, that by her pow- 
erful influence we may conquer that repugnance, 
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whenever it would interfere with our duty : and we 
li- call not only prove our religious courage when we 
to are called forth to active exertions, but we ſhall 
in poſſeſs the more difficult virtue of paſſive fortitude, 
0- EF which will induce us to ſubmit with patience and 
r- reſignation to every apparent misfortune, and even 
t, ¶ to rejoice in it. Then only can we enjoy a tranquil- 
rs ity in ſome meaſure reſembling the felicity of hea- 
lis ven, when <« caſting all our care” upon Providence, 
at in the full aſſurance that He careth for us, * we 
re build our confidence on this inconteſtable principle, 
n- that whenever God permits misfortunes to befal a 
id FI virtuous man, it is only as the means of increaſing 
e, his future happineſs; becauſe that, according to the 
ur FF admirable arrangements of his wiſdom: and goodneſs, 
all things ſhail work together for good to them 
Or that love God.” + | 
In heaven, where pain and ſorrow ſhall be no 
„ more, and << death ſhall be ſwallowed up in victo- 
m ry,“ t we ſhall feel a ſweet ſecurity that every dan- 
h ger is paſt, and that we ſhall enjoy for ever thoſe 
h pleaſures which are at the right hand of God: trea- 
ot ſures immortal and immutable, eternal in the hea- 
at WF vens, where neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor ſteal. 5 
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0 This perfect ſecurity is ſo neceſſary to our felicity, | 
that without it the greateſt bleſſings would become ; 

* | in ſome meaſure the ſource of miſery ; and even the q 
. | | : 
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© I Pet. v. 7. + Rom, viii. 28. f 
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mere deſervins they were of our attachment, the 
more afflictive would be the evil reſulting from the 
po!ible privation of them. 

In the world to come our deſires will not exceed 
their proper limits; and the. aſſurance that they 
mall be gratified will render them agreeable ſenti- 
ments, withont any mixture of impatience, I haye 
already remarked, that, in order to enjoy a feli- 
city ſuited to our nature, we mult have delires: a 
ſituation without them would he inſipid. That 
which renders them painful is the fear of diſappoint- 
ment, which always accompanies them here; and 
fear produces impatience. But it we could baniſh 
fear, obtain a perfect command over ourſelves, and 
conſider ſeventy years as an almoſt imperceptible 
portion of our duration, impatience then would 
ceaſe ;: and ſuch will be our ſituation when we ſhall 
arrive in the manſions of immortality. 

There our deſires, being always bounded by rea- 
ſon and virtue, will be always gratified: our love 
of pleaſure will never be at variance with our ſenſe 
of duty. Without doubt the principal aim of our 
application and exertions will be, to inform and 
improve ourſelves more and more, and tœembrace 

erery opportunity of informing, improving, and 
rendering more happy, thoſe of our feilow-citizens 
in the houſhcld of God, who may not have made ſo 


great a progreſs as ourſelves, or to whom we can | 


be in any degree uſeful. We ſhall joyfully ſacrifice 
our own particular gratifications to our ſocial and 


the 
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generous ſentiments, whenever circumſtances, or 
our own affection and benevolence, require ſuch a 
ſacrifice; and this will greatly heighten the plea- 
ſure which we- ſhall derive from our noble and ex- 
ated ſentiments. | | 

Labour will no longer be neceſſary to procure us 
conveniencies and comforts, We ſhall neither roi 
nor ſpins for we ſhall dwell in © a city whoſe 
builder and maker is God; * << we ſhall be clothed in 
that fine linen which is the righteouſneſs of ſaints;“ f 
and we ſhall eat of thoſe „ fruits,” and drink of 
« that water of life,” which ſhall be in the midſt 
of the new Jeruſalem.” Our occupations w1ll there- 
fore only be calculated to promote our felicity ; 
but an attempt to particularize them would be ab- 


ſurd, ſince we are not ſufficiently acquainted with 


the nature of our celeſtial ſenſations, the degree of 
our faculties, or the ſpecies of obje&ts which we 
ſhall meet with in heaven. There are in nature in- 
numerable myſteries which are impenetrable to 
mortal eyes, an intinity of wonderful connexions 
which our weak underſtandings cannot trace ; we 
ſhall then perhaps penetrate thoſe myſteries, and 
comprehend thoſe connexions. 

We may frequently employ ourſelves in contem- 
plaring the glories of our heavenly abode, which 
will doubtleſs afford an everlaſting ſubject for admi- 
ration, St. John has given us, in the Revelations, 


* Heb, xi, 10. + Rev. xix. 8. 
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a ſublime idea of the magnificence of that habitation, 
which will be, as he exprefles it, the tabernacle 
of God with men. The building of the wall of it 
was of jaſper, and the city was pure gold, like un- 


to clear glaſs ; and the foundations of the wall of 


the city were garniſhed with all manner of preci- 
ous ſtones. And the kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honour into it. There ſhall be no 
night there; and they ſhall bring the glory and ho- 
nour of the nations into it.“ x This figurative de- 
ſcription conveys to us, by metaphors adapted to 
our - am conceptions, the moſt lofty ideas of the 
grandeur of that holy city, which ſhall be filled with 
the glory of God. | 
The nobleſt and moſt delightful of all our occcu- 
pations will be, to praiſe and adore that _ ICU 
Being, who is the author and giver of every bl=/- 
ſing. The angels and ſaints in heaven are repre- 
ented to us as continually worſhipping God, and aſ- 
cribing uato Him * glory, and honour, and pow- 
er,” To ſome this perpetual. adoration may ap- 
Dear weariſome; but how little do they underſtand 
thoſe exquiſite ſentiments which ariſe from a con- 
tinual meditation upon the felicity we enjoy, and 
an uninterrupted contemplation of that divine Benc- 
factor from whom alone it proceeds. What tren!- 
ports of gratitude and pers will fill our hearts, when 
we ſhall behold Him, who, having guided us with 
his «© counſel” thr _—_ the paths of time, has af- 


* Rev, xxi. 3, 18, &c. | + Rev. iv. 8. 
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ter wards received us to glory”* in the manſions 
of eternity: baving given us, „Who were dead in 
treſpalies and ſins, his only begotten Son, that 
whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, but 
have everlaſting life.“ l 

I ſhall net enlarge further on the nature of Our 
celeſtial ſelicity, but conclude with a few general 
obſervatlous. 

A ſituation far inferior to that whinh I have en- 
deavoured in ſome degree to deſcribe, would ap- 
pear to many perſons a paradiſe worthy of our de- 
fires. There are in the preſent life tranquil and 
happy moments: for example; when in a fine day, 
in the ſociety of choſen friends, far from the dread- 
ful din of arms, ſurrounded by objects which flatter 
the ſenſes, our mind unembarraſled by troubleſome 
affairs, and our heart free from reproach, we en- 


joy an innocent and- intereſting converſation ; or - 


when in apeaceful and pleaſing ſolitude, meditating 
without reſtraint, according to the bent of our diſ- 


poiitions, and the nature of our inclinations, or 


amuſing ourſelves with ſome other favourite occu- 
pation, we poſſeſs thoſe pleaſures which are pecu- 
larly adapted to our turn of mind. 

Let us ſuppoſe an entire ſecurity, a freedom from 


the uſual evils of this life: let us admit a variety of 


plea:ures, but not ſurpaſſing in degree thoſe which 
have juſt mentioned; let us ſuppoſe alſo, (for this 
is abſolutely requiſite) that we had no promiſe, nor 


Pf. Ixxu1, a4, + Epheſ. ii. 1. 
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even the leaſt notion of another life infinitely pre. 
ferable to the preſent ; we ſhould then look forward 
with ſweet ſatisfaction to the eternal duration of 
{uch a ſtate. 
Now, if it be true, that with the ſingle advan- 
tage of abſolute tranquility, that is to ſay, an ex- 
emption from all poſitive evil, and notwithſtanding 
the impollibility of acquiring a proficiency in vari- 
ous ſciences, as being incompatible with the preſent 
condition of human nature ;—if it be true that, in 
ſuch circumſtances, a ſucceſſion of moderate grati- 
fications but little varied, and which, at the end of 
a certain number of years, would be only repetiti- 
ons of thoſe pleaſures which we had already enjoy- 
ed, could conſtitute a delirable paradiſe ;—what 
idea ought we not to form of thoſe celeſtial regions, 
where the leaſt of our pleaſures will ſurpaſs the 
moſt intereſting earthly joy ; where tranquility will 
be accompanied with an endleſs progreis, and the 
aſſurance of ſucceſs in our ſtudies; where we may 
expect varied and increaſing enjoyments ; and 
where conſequently, eternity, far from introducing 
diſguſt and languor, will add to our glory ard fe- 
licity a more ample and more exquiſite delight? 
The ancient heathen writers, and particularly 
the pocts, have left us deſcriptions of their Ely ſian 
fields, and of the golden age. In the latter, ſim- 
plicity of manners, innocence, peace, freedom 
from fatiguing occupations, a ſoil naturally fertile, 
and ſeaſons mild and ſerene, conſtitute the greateſt 
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charms of the deſcription. In the Elyſian fields, 
the ſame images heightened and improved, an ex- 
emption from the humiliating neceſſities of our 
mortal ſtate, ſome pleaſures adapted to our nature, 
repreſent to us another golden age, but in ſome 
meaſure refined. Theſe fictions, though extremely 
defective, intereſt the moſt inſenſible hearts. If 
we purify them from the mean, the groſs, and 
the imperfect, Which muſt neceſſarily accompany 
the deſcription of objects, too nearly reſembling - 
thoſe with which we are acquainted uponearth ; and 
if we add to them various advantages which the 
heathens either could not imagine, or could not re- 
preſent in all their extent and luſtre, for want of 
ideas, ſufficiently ſublime, of the Divinity and his 
deſigns, - theſe deſcriptions may perhaps be regarded 
as faint {ketches of the celeſtial felicity in its com- 
mencement. | 

What the holy ſcripture tells us concerning the 
garden of Eden, and the ſtate in which we ſuppoſe 
mankind would have been, if neither our firſt pa- 
rents, nor their poſterity, had ſinned, preſents a 
very engaging image; yet this cannot give an ade- 
quate idea of our future paradiſe: 
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_ „Far happier place 

« Than this of Eden, and far happier days.” “ 
Man here below, even in a ſtate of innocence, and 
with the approbation of the Moſt High, could be 


* Milton, 
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only in the infancy of his dignity and happineſs, 
Man, though innocent would {till be but man ; the 
earth would be but a garden; though we ſhould 
not be ſubject to death, we could not in this world 
enjoy immortality to that degree of which our na- 
ture would be capable. To confine inimortals here 
below, would not be conſiſtent with that unbound- 
ed love which the Almighty teſtifies towards his crea- 
tures : to enjoy a glorious and bliſsful immortality 
we muſt have been tranſported to ſome ſuperior 


abode, or our preſent habitation muſt have been 


conſiderably improved, in order to be ſuitable to 
the purified nature of its inhabitants, when they 
were become equal unto the angels, 

But the pleaſures of our celeſtial paradiſe will not 


conſiſt in a limited felicity, a ſmall portion of joy, 


particles of happineſs, (it I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) of which we might form almoſt an ade- 


quate idea; but in an unbounded joy, ſurrounding 


ns on every ſide; in a vaſt, an immenſe felicity, 
ariſing from pleaſures innumerable and unlimited ; 
in the eternal emanations of the power and good- 
neſs of the infinite Author of all, and in the un- 
ſearchable riches of Chriſt ;** our dwelling will 
be with God in boundleſs realms of bliſs, and our 
ſociety with innumerable multitudes of intelligent 
beings, continually advancing, as well as ourſelves, 
in wiſdom, glory, and happineſs. „ 
With ſuch hopes, and ſuch proſpecte, we nia; 


* Epheſ. iii, 8, 
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not only © run with patience the race which is ſet 
before us,* but we may go on our way rejoicing : 
looking unto Jeſus, the author and finiſher of our 
faith; who, for the joy that was ſet before him, 
endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. - 
« Angels, principalities, and powers, being made 
ſubject unto him.“ 


* Heb, xii. 1. + Acts viii. 39. 2 Heb. xii. 2. 
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CONCLUSION. 


To render this Eſſay more complete, I ſhall col- 
lect into one point of view, the principal objects 
of that glorious ' proſpect which eternity opens be- 
fore us, as a recapitulation and ſummary of my 
preceding obſervations and reflexions; and if any 
of them have in the ſmalleſt d 
tention of the reader, When only ſeparately con- 
ſider d, I hope, that when thus united, and reflect- 
ing on each other a more glorious luſtre, they will 
produce a greater effect, and make a more forcible 
and more laſting impreſſon. 

In heaven, our glorified bodies will be no longer 
ſubject to infirmity or decay: all poſitive evils will 
benz perfected to a degree 
of which we can at preſent form no idea, will bring 
to the ſoul an endleſs variety of delightful emo- 


ceaſe, 


Our faculties 
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tions. In the enjoyment of eternal youth and health, 
endued perhaps with modes ol perception at preſent 
as incomprehenfible to us as are the pleaſures of vi- 
fon to a man born blind, our ſenſes will no longer 
be at variance with our reaſon : the corruptible bo- 
dy will no more preſs down the ſoul, but will be 
the inſtrument of its happineſs. We ſhall enjoy the 
pleaſure of acquiring and poſſeſſing knowledge, un- 
allayed by any of thoſe inconveniencies which ac. 
company them on earth. Our faculties, talents, and 
alliſtances, will always be equal to the ſtudies in 
which we ſhall employ them: a firm confidence of 
ſucceſs in our inquiries and reſearches will make 
them ſo eaſy to us, that they will be productive of 
pleaſure, unmixed with the ſlighteſt degree of fa- 
tizue; aud being ſecure of an eternal duration, we 
ſhall not fear any impediment to our advancement 
in thoſe ſublime attainments, which will be the ob- 
jects of our purſuit in the realms of immortality. 

The Supreme Being will always be the principal 
object of eur meditations. Here below we ſee him 
da;itly Brakes we ſhall ſee him face to face. The 
attributes of God, the wonders of creation, the 
conduct of Providence, the great deſigns of the 
Moſt High, and all thoſe beautiful, ſublime, and 
infinitely diveriified objects in the contemplation of 
which we feel every moment the weakneſs of our 
earthly faculties, will be diſplayed before us in all 
their luſtre. 

At the ſight of that immenſe ſtore of pleaſures, 


of 
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of which God will have given us poſleſſion, our 
boundleſs admiration will be accompanied with the 
ſeeteſt emotions of gratitude and love, Ey the 
recollection of the paſt, thoſe evils, which can exiſt 
n longer but in our memory, will be admirably 
inſtrumental in enhancing the value of our happi- 
neſs, and procuring us a more exquiſite enjoyment 
of it. During this delightful retroſpe k, we ſhall 
look up to that Being, who is the author and finifh- 
er of our faith, with tranſports of gretitude and 
le, of which our moſt ardent ſenſations of piety 
on earth can give us but a taint idea. 

From reflecting on the paſt, we ſhall naturally 
proceed to meditate on the future, and to enjoy 
the delightful anticipation of thoſe degrees of glory 
and felicity which we ſhall not at firit poſſeſs. Ad- 
mitted into the preſence of God, honoured by lis 
approbation, we ſhall fee in Him, and in every 
thing around us, the great ſyſtem of univerſal feli- 
city: a felicity for ever extending, and for ever in- 
creaſing. God, who knows our hearts, will place 
objects before us to exerciſe our nobleſt virtues, in 
all their variety, delicacy, and ardour. Bappy in 
ourſelves, and in the happineſs of myriads of our 
fellow-creatures, exulting in the proſpect of an eter- 
nal augmentation of excellence and felicity, we 
ſhall enjoy theſe ineſtimable bleſſings with a warmth 
and energy of ſentiment, which it is impoſſible to 
feel in this imperfect ſtate. | 

Ve ſhall be ſecure of finding, in each of the bleſs- 
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ed, every diſpoſition and affection towards us 
which can gratity our ſocial feelings, and our na- 
tural deſire to love and to be beloved. Strength. 
ened by our progreſs in knowledge, in virtue, and 
in amiable ſentiments ; animated by the preſence of 
our heavenly Father ; free from all impediments; 
ſecure from all indifierence ; our affection for each 
individual of the bleſſed will be more ardent and 
tender, than that which we now feel for the moſt 
beloved friend: while we have the greateſt reaſon 
to hope, that every tender and virtnous attach- 
ment formed on earth, if the object of it be really 
deſerving of our eſteem, will be renewed with aug- 
mented ardour, and be enjoyed for ever. No envy, 
no jealouſy, can ever diſturb our ſocial happineſs, 
Every one will be contented with his own lot, -eve- 


ry one Will ſincerely rejoice in the ſuperior exalta- 


tion of others; and thus we ſhall in ſome meaſure 
appropriate to ourſelves all the happineſs of heaven, 
At the firit fight of a glorized ſpirit, we ſhall feel 
a reciprocal attachment, and ſhall for ever rejoice 
in the blefings of awd love. 

When we ſhall reflect on the numerous tempta- 


tions we have overcome, and the various a Rictions 


we have endured, in our progreſs towards that fe- 
3Jicity to which we have at length attained, we ſha!! 
enjoy the apprebation of our own conſcience ; and 
that approbation which on earth had ſeldom been 
more than a conſolation in adveriity, will become 


in heaven a pure and delightful pleaſure ;—a plea- 
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us fore which we ſhall anticipate in an everlaſting fu- 
a-M turity; for we ſhall be ſecure of preſerving it invi- 
h-M olate, and of augmenting it continually, in the 
d conſtant exerciſe of virtue. 
off All theſe bleſſings will be accompanied with the 
; certainty that they are ours for ever. In heaven, 
ch where pain and ſorrow are no more, and death is 
dM fwallowed up in victory, we ſhall feel a ſweet ſecu- 
{MM rity that every danger is paſt : while futurity pre- 
nf ents an endleſs perſpective, a boundleſs field for 
h- the exerciſe of the nobleſt virtues, and the enjoy- 
ly ment of conſtantly increaſing happineſs, 
g. Such are my ideas of the bleſſings of a future ſtate, 
y, MW! flatter myſelf that I have not offered, under the 
> Manction of the goſpel, any propoſitions which are 
e- Mot either abſolutely aſſerted, or clearly implied, 
a- Jin the ſacred writings; and with regard to my con- 
rejzcures, I have carefully endeavoured to hazard 
n. Mick only as, founded on the attributes of God, on 
ite nature of things in general, and on the conſti- 
cel tion and ſituation of the human race in particular, | 
zppear to be extremely probable. If Jam miſtaken N q 
ain any of theſe ideas, vet I cannot err in recommend- i. 
ns Ding the encouragement of tboſe ſentiments which 
e. they tend to excite, and the practice of thoſe duties 
i viich they are calculated to entorce. - 
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acquire virtuous habits, and a taſte for every thing 
which is rational, amiable, and worthy of a beiug 
who aſpires to become hereafter equal! unto the an- 
gels. By this principle we may try the value of 
all our purſuits, of all our pleaſures. If our iutel- 
lectual and moral improvements im this world tend 
to the perfecting our felicity in that which is to 


come, it neceſſarily follows that our moſt import- 


ant buſineſs here below, is to eulighten our under- 
ſtandings, and to improve our hearts; which may 
be as effecLually accompliſhed by the active member 
of ſociety, as by the ſedentary recluſe, Religion 
does not oblige us to renounce the common occu- 
pations, or the innocent pleaſures of life, A pro- 
per attention to the former is oiten a great and im- 
portant duty; and the latter are the flowers which 
Providence has ſcattered, in the narrow, and often 
thoray path of virtue. But let not the cares of this 
life engage our whole attention ; let not pleaſire 
be conſidered as our buſineſs. In a ſtate Which! 
have already called the infancy of our exiſtence, our 


heavealy Father acts like a kind and tender parent; 


indulging us in every pleaſure which is not contrary 
to our wore important intereits, but leading us 
to purſue ſuch as will form our minds to happine:: 
and virtue. 

The father who conſults the real good of his child, 
will cultivate his taſte, his underſtanding, his virtu- 
ous affections, at the moment when he appears only 
ſolicitous to amuſe him, The ſports of infancy mult 
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not be cruel; they muſt not be ſuch as feed the ſelf- 
iſh paſſions, and coumtera & the great ends of edu- 
cation. Inſtruction may be united with pleaſure, 
and reaſon may gain ſtrength while fancy is amuſed. 
The tender guardian will never loſe ſight of the per- 
manent advantage of his pupil; the child muſt re- 
meniber that he is born to be a man, 

Such is our ſituation on earth; and the compari- 
fon niay give us a-faint idea of the gracious deſigns 
of our heavenly Father. Since the bountiful hand 
of Providence has beſtowed upon us innumerable 
blefings, and placed us in the midſt of objects cal- 
culated to gratify our various taſtes and inclinations, 


as far as is conſiſtent with thoſe great deſigns Which 


regard our eternal felicity, we cannot ſurely render 
ourſelves unacceptable to Him, when we enjoy 
with gratitude the gifts he has vouchſafed to offer 
us, or exult in the pleaſing conſequences of thoſe 
virtnes, which, by his grace, we have been enabled 
to perform. Let the rich and proſperous rejoice in 
the blelings which God has given them: the wealth 
which is ſpent in relieving diſtreſs, in encouraging 
ſcience and virtue, or in promoting the innocent 
pleaſures of ſociety, and affording to a fellow-crea- 
ture one agreeable hour, will not be loſt. When- 
erer we contribute to the happineſs of others, we 
cultivate ſentiments which to all eternity will form 
a part of our own. . Let philoſophy extend its re- 
ſearches, let genius indulge the enthuſiaſm of a 
warm imagination; all that is beautiful, all that is 
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ſublime, in the productions of art, or the works of I fer 
nature, all contribute to raiſe the mind to him from ta- 
whom they immediately or ultimately proceed, and 
to fix the attention on thoſe more glorious ſcenes, 
where alone rea] perfection can be found. 

And ye, who? hearts are formed to feel the ſweet fo] 
emotions of friendſhip and benevolence, to you l ad- ,1 
dreſs my {elf with peculiar ſatisfaction. Let not the jj 


cold maxims of unteeling ſcepticiſm check your en- for 
joyment of pleaſures in which angels ſhare. The I nit 


example, the politive command, of the great Au- ful 
thor of our ſalvation, calls us to love one another, 
« The charities of father, fon, and brother, * the no 
tender ties of friendſhip, the warm philanthropy, por 
ec which ſcarce collective man can fill, f all are the wh 
glorious fruits of that religion of which the diſtin- 

guiſhing charaQeriſtic is charity. Fear not the ſor- 
rows which, in this ſtate of trial, will be blended 

with the higheſt tranſports which the human mind 1 
is capable of feeling. The object of your tender eſt I pin 
attachment may be doomed to ſuffer, may be re- ¶ ſup 
moved from you by death; even the Saviour of the ¶ nat 
world wept for his Lazarus, and all his diſciple} lite 
muſt be ready to reſign every bleſſing they enjoy, | 110 
when they are called to take up the croſs and fol-. ing 
low him. But theſe light afflictions are but for a vil 
moment : the friends who are parted on earth will 
again unite in heaven to part no more: the gentle 
heart, which now bleeds at the fight of human mi- 


* Milton. + Vanity of Human Wiſhes, 


et 
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ſeries, will there enjoy for ever the enchanting ſpec- 
tacle of univerſal happineſs. 
Theſe are pleaſures which reaſon does not bluſh 


to own, and which religion does not forbid us to 


enjoy : and ſhall we exchange theſe pleaſures for 
follies which diſgrace our underſtanding, and vices 
which corrupt our heart; which afford no real ſa- 
tistaction in poſſeſlion, and which muſt ſoon periſh 
for ever? In a few years the deluſive objects of va- 
nity, avarice, and ambition, will loſe their deceit- 
ful ſpiendour ; and all the glittering treaſures, 
which are ſo often purchaſed at the expence of ho- 
nour and virtue, will appear as contemptible to the 
poor wretch who now purſues them, as the toys 
which amuſed his infancy, 


—— IThrones will then be toys, 
% And earth and ſkies ſeem duſt upon the ſcale,” * 


The Chriſtian, whoſe faith is fixed upon the hap - 
pineſs of a future ſtate, is prepared aud enabled to 
ſupport with unſhaken conſtancy, and entire reſig- 
nation to the will of God, the evils of the preſent 
life, The heavieſt appear to him inſignificant ; the 
moſt lingering, but tranſient. Far from obſtruct- 
ing his progreſs towards the heavenly Canaan, they 
will advance and accelerate it. He ſubmits, with 
religious patience and pious fortitude, to the depri- 
vation of worldly comforts, while he truſts that he 
hall receive a recompence for them in the realms 


* Dr. Voung. 
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of perfect happineſs. To arrive in thoſe regions of 
felicity, is the principal, is almoſt the ſole object 
of his delires. One ſtep in the way which leads to 
heaven, is productive of far greater advantages than 
a thouſand directed only towards the acquiſitions 
and pleaſures of this world. Thoſe . treaſures” 
which are << laid up in heaven,” are the only“ true 
riches.”* To connect religion with every circum- 
ſtance in life, to make it the companion of our gay- 
eſt as well as our graveſt hours, is to purſue the 
path which will conduct us to real and permanent 
felicity : it is to ſecure a preſent ſatisfaction, pre- 
ferable to every other enjoyment our morta] ſtate 
can afford. The leaſt important, as well as the 
moſt material bleſſings proceed equally from God, 
and require our grateful acknowledgments ; and 
we cannot truly enjoy any pleaſure which we do 
not {incerely believe to be authoriſed by Him who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy. f The purſuit 
in which we cannot aſk his protection muſt be cri- 
minal ; the pleaſure for which we dare not thank 
Him cannot be innocent. This habitual piety ap- 
pears to be the proper offering of a Chriſtian ; who 
ought to be always employed in the ſervice of God, 
and who fulfils his will, as much when he enjoys 
with gratitude the bleffing he has given, as when he 
ſupports with fortitude the trials which are ſent by 
the fame all-gracious hand. | 

We are too apt to yield to indolence in virtue, 


* Luke xvi. 11. 1 Tim. vi.:17. 
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and to negligence in piety ; which may be produc- 


tive of the moſt fatal conſequences. They are the 


moit common, and at the ſame time the moſt dan- 
gerous, ſpiritual diſeaſes of the ſincere Chriſtian. 


They inſenſibly lay the ſoul afleep, and that ſleep 


threatens us with death. The moſt religious man 
requires frequent admonitions and precautions a- 
gainſt thoſe enemies of his ſonl. On this account 
St, Peter thus addreſſes himſelf to his fellow-chriſt- 
jians: J will not be neghgent to put you always 
in rememorance of theſe things, though ye know 
them, and be eitabliſhed in the truth. Yea, I think 
it meet, as long as] am in this tabernacle, to ſtir 
you up by putting you in remembrance. More- 
over, | will endeavour that ye may be able after 
my deceaſe, to have theſe things always in remem- 
brauce,””* f 

Let us then exert ourſelves with courage, with 
ardour, and an uninterrupted perſeverance, to ac- 
quire all the glory, all the felicity, of which we cat 
be ſuſcept ble in the life to come: < forgetting thoſe 
things that are behind, and reaching forth unto 
thoſe things which are before,” let us * preſs to- 
wards the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Cbriſt Jeſus.”+ Let us not faint ; but 
tough our outward man periſh,” let us pray that 
„the inward man may be renewed day by day.” 
Then „r light aMi&ion, which is but fer a mo- 
ment,” ſhall work out „for us a far more exceed- 
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ing and eternal weight of glory: while we look not 
at the things which are ſeen, . but at the things Which 
are not ſeen; for the things which are ſeen, are 
temporal, but the things which are not ſeen, are 


eternal,”* 


— 


* 2 Cor. iv. 16, 17 18. OO 
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Advertiſement. 


Isaac Hawkins Browne, Eſq. the fon of the 
Rev. Mr. Browne, vicar of Burton on Trent, 
was educated at Weſtminſter ichool, from whence 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and af- 
terwards ſettled in Lincoln's-Inn, where he en- 
raged in the py ofeſfion of the law. In 1759 he 
publiſned this Poem, De Animi Irmmortalitate, 
rhich was univerſally read, and as univerſally 
admired, not only for the choice and arrange- 
ment of the matter, but the purity of the language, 
which Lucretius hiimnſelf would have acknowledged 
as a perfect copy of his ſtyle. Struck with the 
arguments, the diſpoſition of thoſe arguments, 
and the beauty of the expreſſion, but above all 
with the bright contraſt to the obſcurity of the 
netaphyſical poets of the laſt century; Mr, Je- 
nyus was the firſt who tranſlated it into Engliſh, 
and whoſe tranſlation, as it was firſt in time, was 
alſo firſt in propriety and elegance amongſt thoſe 
with which the public was after wards favoured. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Browne's happy vein in poetry placed him 
amongſt the foremoſt of the art in his life time, 


the juſtice of Weh preference poſterity will be 


enabled to determine, from a collection of his po- 
ems publiſhed in octavo, by his only ſon Iſaac 
Hawkins Browne, Eſq.—a mark of filial piety, 
one of the prominent features in his moſt reſped- 
able and amiable character. 
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To all inferior animals tis giv'n 

T* enjoy the ſtate allotted them by Heav'n; 

No vain reſearches e'er diſturb their reſt, 

No fears of dark futurity moleſt. 

Man, only man, ſolicitous to know 

The ſprings whence Nature's operations flow, £ 
Plods thro? a dreary waſte with toil and pain, 


And reaſons, hopes and thinks, and lives in vain; 


For ſable Death ſtill hov'ring o'er his head, 

Cuts ſhort his progreſs, with his vital thread. 
Wherefore, ſince Nature errs not, do we find, 
Theſe ſeeds of Science in the human mind 

I no congenial fruits are predeſ gn'd? 

for what avails to man this power to roam 
Ihro' ages paſt, and ages yet to come, 

T explore new worlds o'er all th' ætherial way 
hain'd to a ſpot, and _ but a Gay ? 
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205 THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Since all mult periſh in one comnion grave, 

Nor can theſe long laborious ſearches fave, 

Were it not wiſer far, ſupinely laid, 

To ſport with Phillis in the noontide ſhade ? 

Or at thy jovial feſtivals appear, 

Great Bacchus, who alone the ſoul ean clear, l 


From all that it has felt, and all that it can fear ? \ 


Come on then, let ns feaſt: let Chloe ſing, 
And ſoft Nezra touch the trembling ſtring ; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, nor ſeek to know a 
What good or ill to-morrow may beſtow. 


But theſe delights ſoon pall upon the taſte ; : 
Let's try then if more ſerious cannot laſt : | , 
Wealth let us heap on wealth, or fame purſue, . 
Let pow'r and glory be our points in view; , 
In courts, in camps, in ſenates let us hve, E 
Our levees crowded like the buzzing hive: J 
Each weak attempt the ſame ſad leſſon brings! 8 

Alas what vanity in human things! ( 

( 
( 


What means then ſhall we try? where hope to find 
A friendly harbour for the reſtleſs mind: 
Who ſtill, you fee, impatient to obtain 


Knowledge immenſe, (ſo Nature's Jaws ordain) 8 
Ey'n now, though fetter'd in corporeal clay, \ 
Climbs ſtep by ſtep the proſpect to ſurvey, A 
And ſeeks, unwearied, Truth's eternal ray. 1 

A 


No fleeting joys ſhe aſks, which muſt depend 
On the frail ſenſes, and with them mult end; 


1d 
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But ſuch as ſuit her own immortal fame, 


Free from all change, eternally the ſame. 


Take courage then, theſe joys we ſhall attain ; 
Almighty wiſdom never acts in vain ; 
Nor ſhall the foul on which it has beſtow'd 
Such pow'rs e'er periſh like an earthly clod ; 


But purg'd at length from foul corruption's ſtain, * 


Freed from her priſon and unbound her chain, 

She ſhall her native ſtrength, and native ſkies regain: . 
To heav'n an old inhabitant return, [urn. 
And draw ne<tareous ſtreams from truth's perpetual 


Whilſt life remains, (if life it can be call'd 
T” exiſt in fleſhly bondage thus enthralPd) 
Tir'd witli the dull purſuit of worldly things, 
The ſow) ſcarce wakes, or opes her gladſome wings, 
Yet ib} the godlike exile in diſgrace 
Retains ſome marks of her celeſtial race ; 
Eife whence from mem'ry's ſtore can ſhe produce 
Such various thoughts, or range them ſo for uſe ? 
Can matter theſe contain, diſpoſe, apply? 
Can in her cells ſuch mighty treaſures lie? 
Or can lier native force produce them to the eye? ; 


Whence is this power, this foundreſs of all arts, 
Serving, adoring life, thro? all its parts, 
Whichuames nmposd, by letters mark'd thoſe names, 
Adjuiled properly b, legal claims, 

From weeds and wilds collected rude mankind, 
And cities, laws, and a delign'd ? 
| FR 
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203 THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 


What can this be, but ſome bright ray from heav'n, 
Some emanation from Omniſcience giv'n ? | 


When now the rapid ſtream of eloquence 
Bears all before it, paſſion, reaſon, ſenſe, 
Can its dread thunder, or its lightning's force 
Derive their eilence from a mortal ſource? 
What think you of the bard's enchauting art, 
Which, whether he attempts to warm the heart 
With fabled ſcenes, or charm the ear with rhyme, 
Breathes all pathetic, lovely, and ſublime ! 
Whilſt thiags on earth roll round from #ge to age, 
The ſame dull farce repeated on the ſiige ; 
Tae poet gives us a creation new, - 
More pleaſing and more perfect thin the true; 
The miad, who always to perfection haſtes, 
Perfection, ſuch as here ihe never taſtes, 
With gratitude accepts the kind deceit, 
And thence foreſees a {y{tem more complete. 


Of thoſe what think you, who the circling race 
Of ſuns, and their revolving planets trace, 
And comets journeying thro? unbounded ſpace! 
Say, can you doubt, but that th' all-ſearching ſoul, 
That now can traverſe heav'n from pol- to pole, 
From thence deſcending viſits but this earth, 
And ſhall once more regain the regions of her birth? 


Cou'd ſhe thus act, unleſs ſome power unknown, 
From matter quite diſtin t and all her own, 
Supported and impell'd her? - She approves. 

Self conſcious, and condemns ; ſhe hates, aud loves, 
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Mourns, aud rejoices, hopes, and is afraid, 
Without the body's unrequeſted aid: 

Her own internal itrength her reaſon guides, 
By _ he no een 1 now Ain 


Rejoins, and thence Haw edi: ce erects ; 

Piles arts on arts, effects to cauſes ties, 

And rears ti aip/riug fabric to the ſkies: 

From whence, a=: on a dittant plain below, 

She ſees fron: cauſes conſequences flow, 

And the whole chain di Wa comprehends, 
Which from the Almighty's throne to earth deſcends: 
And laſtly, turning inwardly her eyes, 

Perceives how all her own ideas riſe, 
Contemplates what ſhe is, and whence ſhe came, 
And almoſt comprebends her own 2n:azing frame. 
Can mere machines be with {nch pow'rs endued, 
Or conſcious of thoſe pow'rs ſi ꝓppoſe they cou'd ? 
For body is but a machine alone 

Mov'd by exterual force, aud impolſe not its own. 


Rate not th extenſon of the human mind 
By the plebeian ſtandard of mankind, 
But by the ſize of thoſe gigantic few, 
Whom Greece and Rome full ofler to our view; 
Or Britain, well-deſerving equal praiſe, 
Parent of heroes too in better days. 


Why ſhow'd I try ber num'rous ſons to name 


By verſe, law, eloquence, conſign'd to fame? 
2 > Y 
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Or who have torc'd fair Science into ſight 

Loag loft in darkneſs, and atraid of light. 

O'er all ſuperior, like the ſolar ray, 

Firit Bacon uſner'd in the dawning day, 

And drove the mitts of ſophiſtry away 
Pervaded nature with amazing force, 
Following experience {till throughout his courſe, 
And finiſhing at length his deitin'd way, 


To Newton he bequeath'd the radient lamp of day. 


IIluſtrious ſouls ! if any tender cares 
Affect angelic breaſts for man's affairs, 
If in your preſent happy heav'nly ſtate, 
You're not regardleſs quite of Britain's fate, 
Let this degenerate laud again be bleſt 
With that true vigour which ſhe once poſſeſt; 
Compel us to unfold our ſlumb'ring eyes, 
And to our ancient dignity to rife. 


Such wondrous pow'rs as theſe muſt ſure be giv'n 
For moſt important purpoſes by HBeav'n; 
Who bids theſe {tars as bright examples ſhine, 
Beſprinkled thinly by the hand divine, 
To form to virtue each degenerate time, 
And point out to the ſoul its origin ſublime. 


Flat there's a ſelf which after death ſhall live, 
All are concern'd about, and all believe; 
That ſomething's ours, when we from life depart, 
This all conceive, all feel it at the heart; 
Ihe wile or learn'd antiquity proclaim 
This truth, the public voice declares the ſame 3 
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No land {o rude but looks beyond the tomb 
For futile proſpects in a world to come. 


Hence, without hopes to be in life repaid, 
We plant {low oaks poſterity to ſhade ; 
And hence vait pyramids, aſpiring high, 
Lift their proud heads aloft, and time defy, 


Hence is our love of fame, a love ſo ſtrong, 
We think no dangers great, or labours long, 
By which we hope our beings to extend, 

And to remoteſt times in glory to deſcend, 


211 


For fame the wretch beneath the gallows lies, 


Diſowning ev'ry crime for which he dies; 

Of life profuſe, tenacious of a name, 

Fearleſs of death, and yet afraid of thame, 
Nature has wove into the human mind 

This anx1ous care for names we leave behind, 
T' extend our narrow views beyond the tomb, 
And give an earneſt of a life to come: 

For if when dead we are but duſt or clay, 
Why think of what poſterity ſhall ſay ? 

Her praiſe or cenſure cannot us concern, 

Nor ever penetrate the ſilent urn. 


What mean the nodding plumes, the fun'ral train, 


And marble monument that ſpeaks in vain, 
With alt thoſe cares which ev'ry nation pays 
To their unfeeling dead in different ways; 


dome in the flower-{trewn grave the corpſe have 
and. annual obſequies around it paid, [laid 


As if to pleaſe the poor doperted ſhade; 
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Others on blazing piles the body burn, 
And {tore their aſhes in the faithful urn; 
But all in one great principle agree, 

To vive a fancy'd immortality. 


Why ſhould I mention thoſe, whoſe ouzy ſoit 
Is render'd fertile by th' o'erflowing Nile, 
Their dead they bury not, nor burn with fires, 
No graves they dig, erect no fun'ral pyres ; 
But, waſhing firſt tl” embowel'd body clean, 
Gums, ſpice, and melted pitch they pour within; f 
Then with ſtrong fillets bind it round and round, 7 
To make each flaccid part compact and ſound ; 
And laſtly paint the varniſn'd ſurface o*er 


With the ſame features which in life it wore : 5 
So ſtrong their preſage of a future ſtate, L 
And that our nobler part ſurvives the body's fate. * 
Nation's behold, remote from reaſon's beams, 4 

| Where Indian Ganges rolls his ſandy ſtreams, 

\ Of life impatient ruſh into the fire, | 

j And willing victims to their gods expire! H. 
1 Perſuaded the loos'd ſoul to regions flies, Th 
[ Bleit with eternal ſpring and eloudleſs ſkies, An 
Nor is leſs fam'd the oriental wife | | p : 
For ſtedfaſt virtue, and contempt of life: Th, 


Theſe heroines mourn not with loud female cries 5 
Their huſbands loſt, or with o'er flowing eyes; 
But, ſtrange to tell! their funeral piles aſcend, 
And in the ſame ſad flames their ſorrows end; 

In hopes with them beneath the ſhades to rove, poll 
And there renew their interrupted love, 


Wa 
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In climes where Boreas breathes eternal cold, 
See num'rous nations, warlike, fierce and bold, 
To battle all ananimouſly run, 

Nor fire, nor ſword, nor inſtant death they ſhun : 
Whence this diſdain of life in ev'ry breaſt, 

But from a notion on their minds impreſt, 

That all wao for their country die are bleſt? 

Add too to theſe the once-prevailing dreams, 

Ot ſweer Elyſian groves, aud Stygian ſtreams :; 

Ali ſhow with what conſent mankind agree 

In the firm hope of immortality. 


Grant the th' inventions of the crafty prieſt, 
Yet ſuch inventions never cou'd ſubſiſt, 
Unieſs ſome glimm'rings of a future ſtate 
Were with the mind cozval and innate : 
For ev'ry fiction, which can long perſuade, 
In truth muſt have its firſt foundations laid. 


Becauſe we are unable to conceive, 
How unembody'd ſouls can act, and hve, 
The vulgar give them forms, and limbs, and faces, 
And habitations in peculiar places; 
Hence reas'ners more refin'd, but not more wiſe, 
Struck with the glare of ſuch abſurdities, 
Their whole exiſtence fabulous ſuſpect, 
And truth and falſehood in a lump reject; 
Too indolent to learn what may be known, 
Or elſe too proud that ignorance to own. 
For hard's the taſk the daubing to pervade 
Folly and fraud on Truth's fair form have laid; 
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214 THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Yet let that rafk be ours; for great the prize: | 
Nor let us Truth's celeſtial charms deſpiſe, { 
Becauſe that prieſts or poets may diſguiſe. 5 


That there's a God from Nature's voice is clear, 
And yet what errours to this truth adhere ! 


How have the fears and follies of mankind ! 
Now multiply'd their gods, and now ſubjoin'd 
To each the froilties of the human mind! \ 


Nay, ſuperſtition ſpreads at tength ſo wide, 
Beaſts, birds, and onions too were deity'd. 


Th' Athenian fage, revolving in his mind 
This weakneſs, blindneſs, madneſs of mankind 
Foretold, that in maturer days, tho" late, 
When time ſhould ripen the decrees of fate, 
Some God would light us, like the riſing day, 
Thro' errour's maze, and chaſe theſe clouds away. 
Long ſince has time fulalFd this great decree, 
And brought us aid from this Divinity. 


Well worth our ſearch diſcoveries may be made 
By Nature, void of this celeſtial aid: 


K 
A 
Let's try what her conjectures then can reach, * 
Nor ſcorn plain reaſon, when ſhe deigns to teach, | © 


That mind and bod y often ſympathize 


Is plain; ſuch is this union nature ties: 0 
But then as often too they diſagree, Jt 
Which proves the ſoul's ſuperior progeny. __ 
Sometimes the body in full ſtrength we find, * 


Whilſt various ails debilitate the mind; I. 


— WE 
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At others, whillt the mind its force retains, 

The body ſinks with ſickneſs and with pains : 
Nowdid one common fate their beings end, 

Alike they'd ſicken, and alike they'd mend. 

But ſure experience, on the ſlightelt view, 

Shows us, that the reverſe of this is true; 

For when the body oft expiring lics, 

Its limbs quite ſenſeleſs, and half clos'd its eyes, 
The mind new force and eloquence acquires, 
And with prophetic voice the dying lips inſpires, 


Of like materials were they both compos'd, 
How comes it, that the mind, when ſleep has clos'd 
Each avenue of ſenſe, expatiates wide, | 
Her liberty reſtor'd, her bonds unty*d ? 
And like ſome bird who from its priſon flies, 
Claps her exulting wings, and mounts the ſkies, 


Grant that corpdreal is the human mind. 
It muſt have parts in ini nitum join'd ; 
And each of theſe muſt will, perceive, deſign, 
And draw confus'dly in a different line ; 
Which then can claim dominion o'er the reſt, 
Or ſtamp the ruling paſſion in the breaſt ? 
Perhaps the mind is form'd by various arts 
Of modelling and figuring theſe parts; 
Juſt as if circles wiſer were than ſquares; 
But ſurely common ſenſe aloud declares 
That ſite and figure are as foreign quite 
From mental now'rs, as colours black or white. 
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Allow that motion is the cauſe of thought, 
With what ſtrange pow'rs muſt motion then be 


| fraught? 
Reaſon, ſenſe, ſcience, muſt derive their ſource | 
From the wheel's rapid whirl, or pully's force: | 
C 


Their hoops, like them, be cudgel'd into ſenſe, 
And boiling pots o'erflow with eloquence. 

Whence can this very motion take its birth ? | 
Not ſure from matter, from dull clods of earth; K 
But from a living ſpirit lodg'd within, 


Tops whip*d by ſchool- boys ſages muſt commence, 


Which governs all the bodily machine: : 
Juſt as tt” Almighty Univerſal Soul A 
Informs, directs and animates the whole, p 
Ceaſe then to wonder how th' immortal mind, 1 
Can live, when from the body quite disjoin'd ? E 
But rather wonder if ſhe e' er could die, | V 
So fram'd, ſo faſhion'd for eternity ; - 5 N 
Self- mov'd, not form'd of parts together ty'd, A 
Which time can diffipate, and force divide; | B 
For beings of this make can never die, {ſence lie. 
Whoſe pow'rs within themſelves, and their own eſ- = 


From ſhape extracted and Jocality 
is hard : what think you of the-Deity ? þ 
His Being not the leaſt relation bears, 

As far as to the human mind appears, 4 | 8 
To ſhape, or ſize, ſimilitude, or place, 
Cloath'd in no form, and bounded by no ſpace. 


If to conceive how any thing can be ö ö 
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Such then is God, a irit pure reſin'd 
From all material droſs, and ſuch the human mind. 
For in what part of eſſence can we ſee 
More certain marks of immortality ? 
Eva from this dark confinement with delight 
She looks abroad, and prunes herſelf for flight; 
Like an unwilling inmate longs to roam 
From this dull earth, and ſeek her native home. 


Go then forgetful of its toil and ſtrife, 
Parſne the joys of this fal Ia cious life 
Like ſome poor fly, who lives but for a day 
Sip the fre dews, and in the ſunſhine play, 
And into nothing then dine Ive aAWways I 
Are theſe our great purſuits, is this to live? 


IJ 


Theſe all the hopes this much lov'd world can give? 
How much more worthy envy is their fate, 


Who ſearch for truth in a ſuperior ſtate ? 

Not groping ſtep by ſtep, as we purſue, 

And following reaſon's much entangled clue, ? 

But with one great and lnitantaneous view. 9 
But how can ſenſe remain, perhaps you'll fay, 

Corporeal or oy it wetcke away! [ decay. * 

Since it from them proceeds, and with them mull 


Why not? or why may not the ſoul receive 
New organs, ſince ern art can theſe retrieve ? 
Pie ſilver trnmnet aids th' obſtructed ear, 
And optic glaſſes the dim eye can clear; 


U 
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Theſe in mankind new faculties create, 

And lift him far above his native ſtate; 

Call down revolving planets from the ſky, 
Earth's ſecret treaſures open to his eye, 
The whole minute creation make his own, 
With all the wonders of a world unknown. 


How cou'd the mind, did ſhe alone depend 
On ſenſe, the errours of thoſe ſenſes mend ? 
Yet oft, we ite, thoſe ſenſes ſhe corrects, 
And oft their information quite rejects. 
In diſtances of things, their ſhapes, and ſize, 
Our reaſon Judges better than our eyes. 
Declares not this the ſoul's pre-eminence, 
Superior to, and quite diſtinct from ſenſe ? 
For ſure *tis likely, that, ſince now fo high, 
Clog'd and unfledg'd ſhe dares her wings to try, 
Loos'd and mature ſhe ſhall her firength diſplay, 
And ſoar at length to Truth's refulgent ray. 


Inquire you how theſe pow'rs we ſhall attain, 
*T is not for us to know; our ſearch is vain : 
Can any one remember or relate | 
How he exiited in the embryo ſtate ? 

Or one from birth inſenſible of day 

Conceive ideas of the ſolar ray : 

That light' s deny'd to him, which others fee, 
He knows, perhaps you'll ſay, and fo do we. 


The mind contemplative finds nothing here 
On earth that's worthy of a wiſh or fear: 
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He, whoſe ſublime purſuit is God and truth, 
Burns, like ſome abſent and impatient youth, 

To join the object of his warm delires, 

Thence to ſequeſter'd ſhades, and itreams retires, 
And there delights his paſſion to rehearſe 

In Wiidom's {acred voice, or in harmonious verſe. 


To me molt happy therefore he appears, 
Who having once, unmov'd by hopes or fears 
Survey d this fun, earth, ocean, clouds, and flame, 
Well-ſatisfy'd, returns irom whence he came. 
Is life an hundred years, or eer fo few, 

Tis repetition all, and nothing new: 

A fair where thouſands meet, but none can ſtay, 
An inn, where travellers bait, then poſt away; 
A ſea where man perpetually i is toft, 

Now plung'd in buſineſs, now in trifles loft : 
Who leave it firſt, the peaceful port firſt gain; 
Hold then ! no farther launch into the main : 
Contract your ſails; life nothing can beſtow 
By long continuance, but continu'd woe: 

The wretched privilege daily to deplore 

The fun'rals of our friends, who go before: 
Diſeaſes, pains, anxieties, and cares, 

And age ſurrounded with a thouſand ſnares. 


But whither hurry'd by a gen'rous ſcorn 
Of this vain world, ah! whither am I borne ? 
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Let's not unbid ti Almighty's ſtandard quit, 
Howe'er ſevere our poſt, we miſt ſubmit.* 


Cou'd I a firm perſuaſion once attain 
That after death no Being would remain; 
To thoſe dark ſhades Pd willingly deſcend, 
Where all muſt fleep, this drama at an end: 
Nor life accept altho' renew'd by Fate 
Ev'n from its carlieſt, and its happieſt ſtate. 


Might I from Fortune's bounteous hand receive 
Each boon, each bleffing in her power to give, 
Genius, and ſcience, morels, and good ſenſe, 
Unenvy'd honours, wit, and eloquence, 


* With what original ſublimity of thought and language 
was this argument enforced by Mr. Maſon, in his Elfrida, be- 
fore this Poem was publiſhed ! Athelweld, on his marriage. 
with Elfrida being diſcovered to King Edgar, in the agony 
of diſtreſs intimates the dreadful purpoſe of ſuicide, from 
which the Chorus diſſuades him in the following moſt beau- 
tiſul lines, | 
| — 3 forbear ! 

Think what a ſea of deep perdition whelms 

The wretch's trembling ſoul, who launches forth 

Ualicens'd to Eternity, Tnink, think, 

And let the thought reſtrain thy impious hand, 

The race of Man is one vaſt marſhall'd army, 

Summon'd to paſs the ſpacious realms of time; 

Their leader the Almighty. In that march, 

Ah! who may quit his poſt ! when high in air 

The chos'n Archangel rides, whoſe right hand wields 
Th' imperial ſtandard of Heav'n's Providence, 

Which deadly ſweeping through the vaulted ſky, 

O'erſhadows all creation, 
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A num'rous offspring to the world well known 
Both for paternal virtues, and their own : 

Ev'n at this mighty price I'd not be bound 

To tread the ſame dull circle round, and round; 
The ſoul requires enjoyments more ſublime, 

By ſpace unbounded, undeſtroyed by time. 
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Gop then thro? all creation gives, we find, 
Sufficient marks of an indulgent mind, 

Excepting i in ourſelves; ourſelves of all 

His works the chief on this terreſtrial ball, 

His own bright im: age, who alone unbleſt 

Feels ills perpetual, happy - all the reſt. [cree 
But hold, prefiij mptuous! charge not Heav'n's de- 


With ſuch injuſulce, ſuch par tiality. 


Yet true it is, ſuryey e lit e around, 
Whole hoſts of ills on every {ide are found; 
Who wound not _ and there by chance a foe, 


But at the ſpecies meditate the blow : 

What millions periſh by each other's hands 

In War's fierce re get or my the dread commands 
Of tyrants languiſn out their lives in chains, 

Or loſe them in veriety if Pains z 
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What numbers pinch'd by want and hunger die, 
In ſpite of Nature's liberality ? 

(Thole, ſtill more num'rous, I to name diſdain, 
By lewdneſs and intemperance juſtly flain ;) 
What numbers guiltleſs of their own diſeaſe 


Are ſnatch'd by ſudden death, or waſte by flow de- ä 
grees? 0 | 
Where then is Virtue's well deſerv'd reward !— 
Let's pay to Virtue ev'ry due regard, . [ 
That ſhe enables man, let vs confeſs, c 
To bear thoſe evils, which ſhe can't redreſs, A 
Gives hopes, and conſcious peace, and can aſſuage 
Th” impetuous tempeſts both of luſt and rage; 
Yet ſhe's a guard fo far from being ſure, BE. 
That oft her friends peculiar ills endure: N 
Where Vice prevails ſevereſt is their fate, V. 
Tyrants purſue them with a threefold hate; 01 
How many ſtruggling in their country's cauſe, Ei 
And from their country meriting applauſe, 
Have fall'n by wretches fond to be inſlav'd, 
And periſh'd by the hands themſelves had ſav'd? T 
Soon as ſuperior worth appears in view, 2 
See knaves and fools united to purſue! Ar 
The man ſo form'd, they all conſpire to blame, \ 
And Envy's pois'nous tooth attacks his fame; TN 
Shou d he at length ſo truly good and great, _ 
Prevail, and rule, with honeſt views the ſtate, 4 # 
Then mult he toil for an ungratefnl race, "x 
Submit to clamour, libels, and diſgrace, 1 
Threaten'd, oppos'd, defeated in his ends, The 
By foes ſeditions, and aſpiring friends 
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Hear this, and tremble ! all who would be great, 


Yet know not what attends that dang'rous wretched 


ſtate. 


Is private life from all theſe evils free ? 
Vice of all kinds, rage, envy there we ſee, 
Deceit, that Friendſhip's maſk inſidious wears, 
Ouarrelis, and feuds, and law's entangling ſnares. 


But there are pleaſures {ti} in human life, 
Domzitic eaſe, a tender loving wife 
I 


Children, whoſe dawning ſmiles your heart engage, 


The grace and comfort of ſoft-ſtealing age: 


If happiness 3 *tis ſurely here, 
But are theſe joys exemp t fr om care and fear ? 
e the miſeries of that ſtate de eclare, 

hen diſterent paſſions draw the wedded pair ? 
ay now hard thoſe paitions to diſcern, 


Ere the dye's caſt, and tis too late to learn? 


Who can inſure, that what is right, and good, 


Theſe C childre u all Pur er! or 11 they ſhou'd, 
Death CONITS When 5 7 you 2 ear ſo | 512 Toll a day, 
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And all your bloomins hopes are ſnatch'd away. 


1 /f. HE Pea. : 
We 14 5 not that 5hete itis FrOoOmM VI rtue flow; 
Did her wiſe prec epis rule the world, we know 
ihe gold C11 Age 8 Would 2 Al Il 1 be: gin; 


But *tis our lot in this to ſuſfer, and t to ſin. 


Obſerving this, ſome ſages have decreed 
That all things om two cauſes muſt proceed 
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Two principles with equal pow'r endu'd, 

This wholly evil, that fupremci7 good. 

From this ariſe the miſeries we endure, 

Whilſt that adminiſters a friendly cure 

Hence life is chequer'd ſtill with bliſs and woe, 
Hence tares with golden crops promiſcucus grow, 
And pois'nous ſerpents make their dead repoſe 
Beneath the covert of the iragant roſe, 


Can ſich a ſyſtem ſatisfy the mind? 
Are both th ſe Gods in equal power conjoin'd, 
Or one ſuperior? Equal if you ſay, 
Chaos returns, ſince neither will obey; 
Is one ſuperior? good or ill nuſtreign, 
Eternal joy, or everlaſting pain. 
Which e'er is conquer d mult entirely yield, 
And the victorious God enjoy the field: 
Hence with theſe fictions of the Magi's brain! 


Hence ouzy Nile, with all her monſtrous train! 


Or comes the Stole nearer to the right? | 
He holds, that whatſcever yields delight, ] 


Wealth, fame, externals all, are uſeleſs things; 
Himſelf half ſtarving happier far than kings. 
*Tis ſine indeed to be ſo wond'rous wiſe ! 

By the ſame reaſoning too be Þ4in denies 

Roaſt him, or flea him, break him on the wheel, 
Retract he will not, tho' he can't but feel: 
Pain's not an ill, he utters with a groan; 

What then? an inconvenience tis, he'll own: 
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What vigour, health, and beauty! are theſe good? 
No: they may be accepted, not purſued : 

Abſurd to ſquabble thus about a name, 

Onibbling with di rent words that mean the ſame, 
Stoic, were you not fram'd of fleſn and blood, 

You might be bleſt ithout external goed ; 

But know, be ſeli-ſaficient as you can, | 
You are not ipirit quite, but irail and Morte man. 


But ſince theſe ſages, ſo abſurdly wiſe, 
Vainly pretend enjoy ments to deſpiſe, 
Becauſe externals, and in Fortune's pow'r, 
Now mine, nuw thine, the bleſſings of an hour; 
Why value then, that ſtrength of mind, they boa 
As often varying, and as quickly loſt? 
A head-ach hurts it, or a rainy day, 
Anda flow fever whe it quite away. 


See* one whoſe councils, one f whoſe conquering 
hand 
Once ſav'd Britannia's almoſt fink king land: 
Examples of the mind's extenſive pow'r 
Examples too Bow eee ades that flo ow'r. 


Him let me add, whom late we {aw excel 
+ In each politer kind of writing well; 
Whether he ſtrove our follies to expoſe 
In eaſy verſe, or droll, and hum'rous proſe ; 
Few years alas! compel his throne to quit 
This mighty monarch o'er the realms of wit, 


* Lord Somers, + Duke of Marlborough. f Dean Swift. 
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See ſelf-ſurviving he's an ideot grown! 

A melancholy proof our parts are not cur own. 
Thy tenets, Stoic, yet we may forgive, 

If in a future tate we ceaſe to live. 

For here the virtuous ſuffer much, *tis plain; 

If pain is evil, this muſt God arraign ; 

And on this principle confeſs we mult, 

Pain can no evil 5e, or God muit be unj ; oft. 


Blind man! whoſe reaſon ſuch ſtrait bounds 
___ confine, i 

That ere it touches truth's extremeſt line, 
It ſtops amaz'd and quits the great deſign. 
Own you not, Stoic, God is juſt and true? 
Dare to proceed; ſecure this path 1 - 
2T will ſoon conduct you far beyond the tomb, 
To future juſtice, and a life to come. 
This path, you ſay, is bid in endleſs night, 
*Tis ſeli-conceit alone obſtructs your fight : 
You ſtop, ere halfyou deftin'd courſe is run, 
And triumph when the conqueſt is not won 3 
By this the Sophiſts were of old miſled : 


- 


See what a monſtrous race from one miſtake is bred 


Hear then my argument: confeſs we muſt, 
Gol there is, ſupremely wiſe and juſt: 
If fo, however things affect our fight, 
As ſings our bard, whaterer is, is right. 
But is it right, what here ſo oft appears, 
That vice ſhow'd triumph, virtue fink in tears? 
The inference then, that cloſes this debate, 
Is, that there muſt exiſt a future Hate. 
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The wiſe extending their inquiries wide 

See how both ſtates are by connexion ty'd; 
Fools view but part, and not the whole ſurvey, 
So crowd exiſtence all into a day. 0 
Hence are they led to hope, but hope in vain, 
That juſtice never will reſume her reign; 

On this vain hope adulterers, thieves rely, 

And to this altar vile aſſaſſins fly. 

« But rules not God by general laws divine: 

« Man's vice or virtue change not the deſign:“ 
What laws are theſe ?—inftruct us if you can: 
There's one deſign'd for brutes, and one for man: 
Another guides inactive matter's courſe, 
Attracting, and attracted by its force: 

Hence mutual gravity ſubſiſts between 

Far diſtant worlds, and ties the vaſt machine. 


The laws of life, why need I call to mind, 
Obey'd by birds, and beaſts of every kind! 
By all the ſandy deſart's ſavage brood, 
And all the num'rous offspring of the flood; 
Of theſe none uncontroul'd, and lawleſs rove, 
But to ſome deſtin'd end ſpontaneous move : 
Led by that inſtinct, heav'n itſelf inſpires, 
Or ſo much reaſon as their ſtate requires; 
See all with {kill acquire their daily food, 
All uſe thoſe arms, Which nature has beftow'd ; 
Produce their tender progeny, and feed 
With care parental, whilſt that cere they need ; 
In theſe lov'd offices completely bleſt, 
No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears moleſt. 
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The great example of divinity, 


His country next, then man; nor here it ends 
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Man o'er a wider field extends his views 
God thro? the wonders of his works purſues, 
Exploring thence his attributes, and laws, 
Adores, loves, imitates th' Eternal caule ; 
For ſure in nothing we approach fo nigh 


As in benevolence : the patriot's ſoul 

Knows not ſelf-center'd for itſelf to roll, 

But warms, enlightens, animates the whole: 
Its mighty orb embraces firſt his friends, 


But to the meaneſt animal deſcends, 


Wiſe Nature has this ſocial law confirm'd 
By forming man ſo helpleſs, and unarm'd; 
His want of other's aid, and pewer of ſpeech 
T'impiore that aid this leifon daily teach: 
Mankind with other animals compare, 

Single how weak, and impotent they are! 
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Eut view them in their complicated ſtate, [ great, 
Their pow'rs how wond”rous and their ſtrength how 
When ſocial virtue individuals joins, 

And in one ſolid maſs, like gravity, combines! 


This then's the firſt great law by Nature given, 
Stamp'd on our fouls and ratiry'd by Heav'n! 
All from utility this law approve, 
As ev'ry private bliſs muſt ſpring from ſocial love. 
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Why deviate then ſo many from this law ? 
See pallions, cuſtom, vice, and folly draw 
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urvey the rolling globe from eaſt to welt, 
How ſew, alas! how very few are bleſt ! 
Beneath the frozen poles, and burning line, 
What poverty and indolence combine, 
To cloud with errour's miſts the human mind! 
No trace of man, but in the form we find. 


And are we free from errour and diſtreſs, 
Whom Heav'n with clearer light has pleas'd to bleſs? 
Whom true religion leads? (for ſhe but leads 
By ſoft perſuaſion, not by force proceeds; 
Behold Zow we avoid this radiant {un, . 

This proffer'd guide how obſtinately hun, 
And after Sophiſtry's vain ſyſtenis run! 

For theſe as for eſſentials we engage 

In wars and mallacres with holy rage; 
Brothers by brothers? impious hands are flain, 


. 


Miſtaken zeal, how ſavage is thy reign ! 


Unpuniſh'd vices here ſo much abound, 
All right, and wrong, all order they confound ; 
Theſe are the giants, who the gods defy, 
And mountains hesp on mountains to the ſky ; 
Sees this tt Almighty Judge, or ſeeing ſpares, 
And deems the crimes of man beneath his cares? 
He ſees; and will at lait rewards beſtow, 
And puniſhments, not leſs aſſur'd for being flow. 


Da or doubt I, no” this ſtate confus'd appears, 
nat ev'n in this God ſometimes interferes ; 
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Sometimes, leſt man ſhow'd quite his pow'r diſown, 


He makes that power to trembling nations known : 
But rarely this; not for each vulgar end, | 

As Superitition's idle tales pretend, 

Who thinks all foes to God who are her own, 
Directs his thunder, and uſurps his throne. 


Nor know I not how much a conſcious mind 
Avails to puniſh, or reward mankind ; 
Ev'n in this life thou, impious wretch, muſt feel 
The fury's ſcourges, and th' infernal wheel; 
From man's tribunal, tho' thou hop'ſt to run, 
Thyſelf thou can'ſt not, ner thy conſcience ſhun: 
What muſt thou ſuffer when each dire diſeaſe, 
The progeny of vice, thy fabric ſeize! 
Conſumption, fever, and the racking pain 
Of ſpaſms, and gout, and ſtone, a frightful train! 
When lite new tortures can alone ſupply, 
Life thy ſole hope thou'lt hate, yet dread to die. 


Shou'd ſuch a wretch to num'rous years arrive, 
It can be little worth his while to live: 
No honours, no regards his age attend, 
Companions fly; he ne'er could have a friend: 
His flatterers leave him, and with wild affright, 
He looks within, and ſhudders at the ſight: 
When threatening Death uplitts his pointed dart 
With what impatience he applies to art, 
Life to prolong amidſt diſeaſe and pains! 
Why this, if after it no ſenſe remains? 
Why ſhow'd he chooſe theſe miſeries to endure, 
If Death cou'd grant an everlaſting cure? 
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"Tis plain there's ſomething whiſpers in his ear, 
(Tho? fain he'd hide it) he has much to fear, 


See the reverſe, how happy thoſe we find, 
Who know by merit to engage mankind? 
Prais'd by each tongue, by ev'ry heart belov'd, 
For virtues practis'd, and for arts improv'd : 
Their eaſy aſpects ſhine with ſmiles ſerene, 

And all is peace and happineſs within: 

Their ſleep is ne'er diſturb'd by fears or ſtrife, 
Nor luſt, nor wine, impair the ſprings of life. 
Him Fortune cannot ſink, nor much elate, 
Whole views extend beyond this mortal ſtate; 
By age when ſummon'd to reſign his breath, 
Calm, and ſerene, he ſees approaching death, 
As the ſafe port, the peaceful filent ſhore, 
Where he may re{t, life's tedious voyage o'er ? 
He, and he only, is of death afraid, 

Whom his own confcience has a coward made; 
Whilſt he, who Virtue's radiant courſe has run, 
Deſcends like a ſerenely ſetting ſun, 

His thoughts triumphant Heav'n alone employs, 
And Hope anticipates his future joys. 

So good, ſo bleſt th' illuſtrious Hough® we find, 
Whoſe image dwells with pleaſure on my mind: 
The mitre's glory, Freedom's conſtant friend, 
In times which aſk'd a champion to defend: 
Who after near an hundred virtuous years, 

His ſenſes perfect, free from pains and fears, 
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| Replete with life, with honours, and with age, 
Like an applauded actor left the ſtage; 

Or like ſome victor in th' Olympic games, ſclaims. 
Who, having run his courſe, the crown of glory 


From this j:t contraſt plainly it appears, 
How conſcience can inſpire both hopes and fears; 
But whence proceed theſe hopes, or whence this 
If nothing really can affect the dead? [dread, 
See all things join to promiſe, and preſage 
The ſure arrival of a future age ! 
Whate'er their lot is here, the good and wiſe, 
Nor doat on life, nor peeviſhly deſpiſe, 
An honeſt man, when Fortune's ſtorms begin, 
Has Conſolation always ſure within, 
And if ſhe ſends a more propitious gale, 
He's pleas'd, Put not forgetful it may fail. 


Nor fear that he, who fits ſo looſe to life, 
Shou'd too much ſhun its labours, and its ſtrife ; 
And ſcorning wealth, contented to be mean, 
Shrink from the duties of this buſtling ſcene ; 

Or, when his country's ſafety claims his aid, 
Avoid the fight, inglorious, and afraid : 

Vho ſcorns life moſt mult ſurely be moſt brave, 
And he, who pow'r contemns, be leaſt a ſlave : 
Virtue will lead him to Ambitior's ends, [friends. 
And proinpt hin to defend his country and his 


But ſtill his merit you can not regard, 
Who thus purſues a poſthumous reward ; 
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His ſoul, you cry, is uncorrupt and great, 
Who quite uninfluenc'd by a future ſtate, 
Embraces Virtue from a nobler ſenſe 

Of her abſtracted, native excellence, 

From the ſelf-conſcious joy her eſſence brings, 
The beauty, fitneſs, harmony of things, 

It may be ſo: yet he deſerves applauſe, 

Who follows where inſtructive Nature draws 
Aims at rewards by her indulgence giv'n, 

And ſoars triumphant on her wings to heav'n. 


Say what this venal virtuous man purſues, 
No mean rewards, no mercenary views ; 
Not wealth uſurious, or a num'rous train, 
Not fame by fraud acquir'd, or title vain ! 
He follows but where Nature points the road, 
Riſing in Virtue's ſchool, till he aſcends to God. 


But we tir inglorious common herd of Man, 
Sail without compaſs, toil without a plan; 
In Fortune's varying ſtorms for ever toſt, 
Shadows purſue, that in purſuit are loſt ; 
Mere infants all, till life's extremeſt day, 
Scrambling for toys, then tolling them away. 
Who reits of immortality aſſur'd 
Is ſafe, whatever ills are here endur'd: 

He hopes not vainly in a world like this, 

To meet with pure uninterrupted bliſs ; 

For good and ill, in this imperfect ſtate, 
Are ever mix'd by the decrees of fate. 

With Wiſdom's richeſt harveſt Folly grows, 
And baleful hemlock mingles with the roſe ; 
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All things are blended, changeable, aud vain, 
No hope, no wiſh we perfectly obtain : 

God may perhaps (might human Reaſon's line 
Pretend to fathom infinite deſign) 

Have thus ordain'd things, that the reſtleſs mind 
No happineſs complete on earth may find; 

And, by this friendly chaſtiſement made wiſe, 
To heav'n her ſafeſt beſt retreat may riſe. 


Come then, fince now in ſafety we have paſt 
Thro' Errour's rocks, and ſee the port at laſt, 
Let us review and recollect the whole. 

Thus ſtands my argument. The thinking ſoul 
Cannot terreſtrial, or material be, 

Eut claims by nature immortality ; 

God, who created it, can make it end, 

We queition not, but cannot apprehend 

He will; becauſe it is by him endued 

With ſtrong ideas of all perfect good: 

With wond'rous pow'rs to know and calculate 
Things too remote from this our earthly ſtate ; 
With ſure preſages of a life to come, | 
All falſe and uſeleſs ; it beyond the tomb 

Gur beings ceaſe : we therefore can't believe 
God either acts in vain, or can deceive. 


If ev'ry rule of equity demands, 

That Vice and Virtue from the Almighty's hands 
Shou'd due rewards, and puniſhments receive, 
And this by no means happens whillt we live ; 
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It follows that a time muſt ſurely come, 

When each ſhall meet their well-adjuſted doom : 
Then ſhall this ſcene, which now to human ſight 
Seems ſo unworthy wiſdom infinite, | 

A ſyſtem of conſummate jkill appear, 

And ev'ry cloud diſpers'd, be beautiful and clear. 


Doubt we of this! what ſolid truth remains, 
That o'er the world a wiſe diſpoſer reigns ? 
Whilſt all creation ſpeaks a pow'r divine, 

Is it deficient in the main deſign ? 

Not ſo : the day ſhall come, (pretend not now 
Preſumptuous to inquire or when, or how) 
But after death ſhall come th' important day, 
When God to all his juſtice ſhall diſplay ; 

Each action with impartial eyes regard, 
And in a juſt proportion puniſh and reward, 
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the ſubjet, The poem opens with the intro- 
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the powerful temptation of Wealth, induces 
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